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ABSTRACT 

The book identifies critical va^ria.bles that influence 
the success or failure- of staff develcpaent prograsf for social .• 
studies teachers and provides suggestions for planning and 
ispleaent'ing effective inservice activities. , It is based cn 
interviews with 2U educa+ors cf diverse backgrounds and the authors' 
cvn practical field experiences as well as their knowledge of the 
literature. The book is presented in eight chapters. Chapter I 
discusses the need for staff developaent emphasizing the number of 
new curriculua areas, vast arrav of instructional. materials and 
strategies, and teachers" , toeed for assistance. Chapter II focuses on 
^he need to create a climate* characterized by effective . 
communication, organizational commi+ment, and community support. 
Chapter III examines the ispcrtance of a systeaatic and continuous 
llanning process based on an assessment of long -term and short-term 
ortranizational and individual needs. Chapter IV discusses the 
assignsent of leadership and responsibility for staff developaent, 
considering desirable traits and the advantages and limitations of 
various kinds of educators in relation to this ppsiticn. Chapter v 
emphasizes the allocation of busat* and financial resources and 
discusses factors to consider in estimatina these needsl Chapter vi 
focuses on effective qoals, conten*, and strategies. Chapter VII 
lists formal and in-formal Incentives for successful teacher , 
participation. The concludinq chapter explains th<* .essentiality of 
and factors relating to meaninoful evaluation and follow-up. 
Appendices offer a sample outline *f a lono-range staff development 
plan includinq a needs a*ses?-men+ iTifltrumen* ardi a staff developaent 
proa ran assessaen* fore. 
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P^afeFACE 

V ■ ■" 

It it essy to git/ so caught up in worrying about what social studies 
in (or are) that we loae light of tha fact that something called "encisl 
studies" li being -taught every dsy in school classroom! by thousands of 
taachars— sons of who*,* perhaps, could ass a little halp from time to 
tiaa^. And it is tsmptlng far tjjdie of us engaged in "educational improve- 
ment" to concsntrata our sf forts on developing new and battar products— * 
curricula, materials, evaluation instruments. 

i Tst rssearch has cons^stsntly k «hown that tha aost Important variable 
in tha classroom, from tha stsndpolnt of how much and what Hind of laarn- 
ing tskss placs, ic tha tsachsr. ?ev of de would go to far ts President 
Carfisldt who statad that ha required nothing mora for education than a^ 
student (himself) on ona snd of a bsnch and a teacher (Hark Bopkina)'on 
tha othert Still, past experiments with innovative social studlsa 
curricula 'have convinced; most of ua that tha particular products deed in 
tha c^assroom^-no matter how cleverly dssignsd and developed— ars loss 
important than ths pxocttm used in tsaching tha materials v Nor is 
mastsry of sf factiva. tsaching processes and stratsglas anough, if a , 
tsachsr is deficient i4 content knowladga or in tha kiode of ' interpersonal 
skills required for clAssroom managsmanc and communication. 

Because tha personal and professional skills of tsschsrs art criti- 
cally important factors in. the lesrning profess, a systematic staff 
davalopmant plan should be an intagral part of every aducational program 
As tha authors of th^s book point out, staff davalopmant Is sspacially 
important in social studiss/social science education -because of tha 
prolifsration of new strategies and contant- araav in this subject fiald. 

In an affort to identify tha characteristics of sucrsssful staff 
dsvelopment program* for social studies teachars, Che authors interviewed 
educators all over the country. Most of the suggestions /end guidelines - 
in this book reflect the knowlsdge and expertise of these educators— [y ' 
ofte. acquired, thWy admit, the hard way. Zy sharing the hard-earned 
knowledge of these/ contributors, "we hope to provide aid and comfort to 
chose who believe /that education can often be usefully achieved by 
putting a teacher /on one end of a bench— and another teacher on the other. 

Irving Morris sett 

, • Executive Olractot, ' Social Science 

Education Consortium 

Director, EPIC Clearinghouse for 
Social Studies/ Social Sciencn Education 
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FOREWOBT 



The publication of uaserous erticles and book* on the, subject 
reflects the increasing attention focused by educators on ataff develop- 
ment and inservlce education. Of tan, auch publications begin with v- 
rationale which justifies expanding ataff development efforts, poAutlng 
out that declining student populations, financial constraints on school 
districts, and other {actors hava cbntrlbutad to tha ossification of 
teaching staffs. ' s. 

jlnct adaquata rationalao for ataff dovalopnant programs already 
exist in profusion* we have 'made: no attempt to forsnilats yet anothar ona; 
re.the'r, we hava aaaumed chat staff development la, af vital component of 
sn af factlva aducatlonal program, and we hava attempted to identify 
critical variabilis that influence-' tha success or failure "Of both' long- 
ranga staff deVttfepment plans and specific inservlce activities. Wa hava 
also compiled, and herewith ahara, a variety of suggestions for, planning 
and Up lamenting successful lnsarvlca programs, particularly in thei^fisld 
of eocial .studies. 

Tha dafa used in preparing this pspar caaa from a varlaty df sources. 
ThI example's citad and comments quoted ware garnered from interviews 
conducted by the suthors with 24 parsons of* diverse backgrounds in 
education. Many contributors were staff development specialiata for 
local school districts; some were district-level social otudlee consul- 
tanta or administrators; others were employed *aa staff development 
specialists for Intermediate service units; still othes* ware classroom 
teachers. (A complete list of contributors is on psge vi.) Each, partici- 
pant responded to a partially structu'sd interview, consisting of 4uestious 
which progressed from genersl to spe ific topics. This formst allowed the 
authors to obtain general information and spontaneous constants before 
addressing specific issues of interest. The Interviews* were recorded, and 
the transcripts were analyzed by means of accepted methods of concent 
analysis. In addition to data from the interviews, the suthors relied 'on 
their own pracAcal field experiences in planning and conducting staff 
development pftgfcsms and on their knowledge of the literature , especially 
in designing the inbe^rview. 

To the 24 educators who took th« time to share their ideas and 
experiences during the incervieve th*fc provided che basis for this book, 
che authors are immeasutably grate^l. Also deserving of acknowledgment 
are the contributions of Miriam kjWgcas , who typed tht» final copy and 
many of the transcripts, and Amy Williams, the SSEC and FJRIC/ChESS senior 
editor. 

Elizabeth DiJllon~Pet&rseir, 

December 1979 
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i. - TOE NEED FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES^ 

\ . 

"The school district givms you a day mnd thmn \ ztmy bring, in som 

goof to flk to you. Tim U*t type [of inssrvice day]-ks whmn;th»y 

say, 'tto tmvm no progr***-** hope thmt you will work within your 

... • • , . . 

departments, ht least- you can gat your * applies Mtrmighfnmd out," 

—A social studies teacher 

Th« Jtacemant <|uoted above (Hutzler 1978, p. 9> reflects the pes-' 
iimlstic view. of staff d«v«lopwit u«ld by many teachera. Research into 
the topic consistently indicates that teachers find "most 4nservlce 
activities to ba iU concaivad, irrelevent, and Ineffective (Briam aqd 
Tollett 1974; Howey 1978; McLaughlin and Barman 1977, p. 191; Zigarmi 
at al. 1977,. p. >549). Facad with mounting avldanca that most staff 
development efforts fall far short of thair mark and nay avan Incur 
ridicula and resentment from the audiences they intend co help, many 
individuals rasponslbla for inservice programa ara saarchlng for ways 
of Improving thair products, 

Yet there is ganaral agreement among educators that lnaarvice pro- 
grams are an essential factor in ensuring that our claearooma are * 
staffed by oiialif led 'teachers, and the field of social studies has 
especially urgent'ata^ development needs. As one observer commented, 
"Perhaps no field ofVducation has changed more in recent years than the 
social studiea. In th» last 10 to 15 years there have been considerable 
changes in attitudes about what should constitute social studies and impor 
tant developments In teaching strategies designed to bring about desired 
outcomes (Sviczer 1977, p. 31). Teachers face ever-growing demands to 
provide instruction in new areas and must choose from a vast and confus- 
ing array of instructional materials and strategies, many of which they 
may not have encountered during their years of .under graduate teacher 
preparation. Yet manv teachers appear to be unfamiliar with materials 
and pedagogies which could help "ehem deal with cne new demands they face 
(Switzer 1977, p. 4<i ; Fox et.il. Three recent studies of social 



science aducation funded by the national Science Foundation suggest 

'•*■•. J * 

that social studlae teacfeera Lack dapth in most social science dis- 

cipllnes, that many f«*l they naad inservice education in inquiry 

techniquee, and that sobs feel poorly praparad to instruct social 

studlas classes because tb*iy ara teaching oue>o<* their fields (Staka 

and Eaalay|i978; Weiss 1978; Wiley 1977). > * 

• I 11 - . . . •• 

Thua, jtha f laid of social studios .education has savaral spacif ic 

kinds of staff development needs! First, taachars naad to ba made 
swart if the variety of topics, goal*, natarialSKsnd instructional 
strategies available to than. Saeond, taachars naad eeslstance in . 
daciding' hov to tBdks rational choicas from among tba options available 
and in seise ting conpatlbla topics, go Us, materials, and teaching 
strstaglaa. ' '*■ 

An important component of, any daclslon-aakitt process is knowl- 
edge. Rasaarch suggests that prssatvlcs teacher Wducaclon program* 
provide insufficlsnt background In contant araas Brubaker 1973, p. 7; 
Waiss 1978, p. 142; Wilay 1977, pp. 121, 129, 143)1 Rot only do 
taachars naad additional coot « tic knowledge, they tmo r squirt knovltdgt 
about innov4tivt instructional strstaglaa. Sines most recently pub- 
llahsd texts' lncluds sctivltiee bsssd on Such strstaglaa, ttachars may 
naa<T ssslstanca in order to uss thesa texts effectively. Asslstanca 
In .selecting and applying a varltty of Instructlonsl strategies should 
encourage crsstivlty In sdspting matsrlsls and atretegies to matt 
'special needs. 

Finslly, ttschtrs nay nttd htlp in dtvtloplng' the skills required 
to integrete thS brosd range of topics And goals for socisl Studies 
aducation into an organized, intef rated curriculum. They need to 
learn how to select appropriate content from the options available 
and to develop sequential curricula which meet local needs. Finally, 
they nttd tfr teveiop expertise in selecting goals, evaluating Aatarlals, 
and Identifying £nd Implementing new teaching strategies. 

These general statements about the needs for staff development In 
■ the social studies are noti, intended to suggest a rigid plan for devel- 
oping a social afudies staff development; program. Different schools 



«nd different teacher* ha^ different needs, tod these individual needs 
•hould provide the guiaellaee for local staff development efforts. Tim 
following chap tart discus* sons of ths factors that s local school or 
district, sdght want to consider bsfdrs planning and implementing a 
staff development program. Theee factors are keyed to the following 
consonants which ara prerequisltss of an «f festive and successful staff 
development effort: ( 

'-—A positive cliaat* / charactariz*d by effective communication, 
.organizational commitment/ and comewniby support. 



— A systaaatic and -continuous planning process basad on assessment 
of long- tarn and , short-farm naads. 

. — Appropriate and pamanant aaslgnaant of leadership and 
responsibility. ^ 

— Adequate and consistent allocation of human and financial 
rasourcas. % 

—Formal and informal incentives for participation. 

— Efftctiva and appropriata goals, -coattnt . and scratagits* 

. ♦ % * , • 

~~Provl*ioa for data collection^ evaluation, r" vision, and : 

follow-up. 



2. CREATING A CLIMATE FOR SUCCZSSFtfl* STAT? DEVELOPMENT 



jTo be aucceasful, any program designed to improve the effefctive- 
neaa of staff must be baaed em « •olid commitment to promoting poai- 
tiv* interpersonal relations, a baliaf In human potential, and a • 
daalra ^eo ascouraga personal and professional growth. Throughout * 
the- process of interviewing educatora during tha preparation of this 
publication* raapondanta emphasized tha naad for lnservice planners 
to ba. gulda<l by an underlying aanaa of respect. for tha staff members 
»eing*ssrved. Thara seemed to ba a genuine daalra on tha. part of 
thaaa aducatora tqfrbe In the role of providing service, rather than ina 
poaltlon of authority. There waa' resounding' Support for in service 
programs to ba viewed as development, nor aa remediation. There 
were many raferencea to "ahared deciaion making." there waa ready 
ecknovleejment and appreciation, for tha ability and willingness of 
teachers to guide and direct their own ataff development programs. 
' All these factors combine to aatabllah the kind of positive cli- 
mate without which no ataff development effort can succeed, the com- 
ments of the educators we Interviewed suggest that unless staff 
development planners trust their colleagues' ability to collaborate 
in a neanlngful way in their ov i staff development, such efforts are 
likely to fall abort of the mark. I* \ 

Iae establishment of a positive climate can be a very slow process. 
The director of staff development in' one school district which has made 
i a substantial commitment to staff development for more than ten years 
reports that only recently has a climate been well enough established 
ao that solid work can be done. * 

tt is helpful to loot at the creatiou of a supportive climate 
by\cooparing it to Maslow's concept of the "self-actualized person." 
In this context, the perceptive staff developer*wili sake an sttempt to 
estimate Che needs of ""the audience and to provide for those needs. It 
stands to reason that new teachers, faced witft che uncertainties which 
confront all beginners, will respond primarily to inservice efforts 
focusing on safety and survival. Tt do era little aood to expect teacher3 



does u 



to think About, tar application of theoretical couatiructe when cleeerooo 
control la of paramount concern. By the aaaa token, the en t hue lawn of • 
creative and energetic lomgr term ataff members night be stifled or 
transformed into boradOw *nd reaentmant by programs and accivitiee 
which are not efficiently challenging*. 

One way of creating a positive climate for ataff development is 
to baae it on the atagea of career developaant or concerna through 
which teadhers tend to aove. Recent reaaarch at the Unlveraity of Texas 
indlcatea that tsachera paaa through predictable stage* aa they are 
involved In change or innovation— and ataff development, if it la effec 
tlve^. i* change. One atudy focuaing on theae atagea related to change 

» 

la being used extensively by one of the achool districts whoee repre- 
aentatlvea we Interviewed'^ The director of ataif developaant describes 
its applicability in the following way: 

Yov seat the teec.tera where the teachera' concerna are. 
If their concern is for acre information— you address ■ 
that. If their concern la a management problem— you + 
addreaa that. If their concern la "What impact ia all 
of chia atuff having on kids?," you addreaa how to 
aaseaa ef facta on klda. It 'a baaing what you do on 
the identified, epecified interests and needa of your 
client a, and then systematically carrying that out— 
monitoring aa you go along, to see that you're still 
on baae. 

Thu term star"/ deveiopoant may be uaed to describe two different 
kinda of effort a. In one sense, the term may refer to a specific indi- 
viduel inservice activity or projsct— for example, a workshop or seminar 
designed to introduce teechera to new curriculum materials. In a 
broader sense, the terra describes an ongoing program of which indivi- 
dual inservice activitiee are a, part. The intent of this handbook is 
both to provide practical assistance to educators responsible for plan- 
ning snd carrying out individual ataff development activities and to 
help those who have broader program-improvement responsibilities in 
enliscing resources and support for continuing, long-teYm, institutional 
efforts. 

While it is important that each individual staff development acti- 
vity be aa effective as possible, it .is equally important that each 



individual prog?** be part of a coKeaiwu ongoing, institutional com- 
mitment to tha professional growth of all staff ms.mhar*. Oct reaponsi 
bUit> of teaf iem&ers responsible for planning long-range inaervice 
protraoe i* co tec a* effective advocates for their particular content 
.•items* Otherwise, the activities planned for any given araa art 
onlikaiy to I taut tovaid e*tanaive program develop mot aod improvement. 
Furthermore, If a program it eeen as a "frill" or aa nonessential', it 
is Ilka I * to be eliminated or severely cut back in th« competition for 
•car*.* economic rssources. ■ 

While it it sometimes difficult to have aruch impact on the bureau- 
craeias vole' many largt school districts havs be tome, tht focial 
studies administrator or teacher who. has responsibility for staff devel- 
oomant ran and should do everything possible to ensurs a solid* long- 
term organizational cc jftiemcut to staft devaiopmaoc in thi* important 
araa. *Th* **tmt evidence of organisational commitment Is found' in the 
official policies and gral statement* of a school district, It they 
make «o ©emion »i responsibility for' the "continuing professional devel- 
opment of staffs chore t little likelihood that funding will be alio- 
cat d ragutarly ot that efrot « no provide effective inaervice viH be 

\notbar dear taeaswte est" ^oaaitment tf» staff development is fourid 
la positions taken officially wd unofficially be administrators 

regard to this function. If there. 1<5 a central office administrator 
■vi* H^at* tf:i«rictV* **iu>*t wit? responsibility is > tail development . and 
KilSv i ;. rfcer*? K j .cetral f-Gflfaultaiu. or c^r-iinritnr wfr.h e*r»er- 
^ i^'ial .*?%.cUt»<t, theirs is *«v- ■..*u: ^ira»nt- tp the absence" 

t -!i ^( 2 1^5^:'/ » i? i" ; i r ' ■ ** ...3 1 r^p, hF.j^.ittf"ti . j«-gsj J fi<jiv- J. J 5 ? f*s30ijir «;"»* r '' »sfid 



privata wctor cm anaura that cboaa rtaponsibla for staff davalop*»nt 
hava accssa to ada^uatit ^aourcta. 

In sweaty, affactiv* cowBuoicatipn, organisational coatticaant 
and cowunity support , an halp tsc»bli*h a-climata in which staff and 
studatita alika will b« ancouragad co grow toward tMair potautial. In 
«om districts vhars all thaa factors ara avidant, tl -ra Is widaapread 
aacpactation that tvaryone in cha district will condnua to iaarn and 
iaprova. 
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3.. PLANNING OH THE BASIS OF ORGANIZATIONAL AND INDIVIDU/L NEEDS 

Planning, for social studies lnservlce should b« so integrel part 
of the oversll planning and budgeting process of a* school district. 
Ideally, a school district would schedule a regular review of each of 
the various curriculum are-is a« a part of its program Improvement 
planning process. During this process, social studies expevts can 
and should provide assistance and ^direction in establishing outcomes 
which are reasonable and reachable. If the district doe* hot have an 
organised procedure for collecting and reviewing data related to 
individual and district-wide progress* the social studies consultsnt 
or coordinator can help daviae a plan for doing so. The results of 
auch a raviev, especially if viewed againat comparative data gathered 
ovar tiue, should reveal both broad and specific areaa of instruction 
that need to ba Introduced, supplemented, of strengthened. Provision 
for appropriaca V v?rvic& aaaistanca should ba an important component 

of any systematic >« for improving instruction. 

/ 

< a*t u L »m S chool and District Needs 

* * 

"When I aw fold wJwe to do, I do- it if I want to. If I don't vant 
to, I just pretax. I'm yoi.ng to do it iat«ir, and then r naver get around 
co It." —A Junior high school student 

Most people feel a lot of resistance when they are asked to do 
something they don't want to do or don't accept as important or neces- 
sary* People must perceive a need to act before they do anything. This 
is not to say that all sense of need is initiated from within the indivi 
dual; most people will .accept outside-initiar *d requirements if they 
are perceived as legitimate ■ And if people can "buy into 11 these require 
merits on a personal level, thev become "felt" needs. 

Although it is importar t that staff development efforts in all 
disciplines be based on "f jit" needs, it is particularly i^nortant for 
the *©ciAl studies. Thr rapid proliferation o£ courses, materials, and 
methods has created many areas of potential need 'or social studies 
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teachers. Tht new demand* and opportunities fenced by these teachers ' 
give rise to still other potential needs. However, because actual needs 
vary aaong individuals, buildings, and districts^ Jjidlvldusis responsible 
for staff* dsv^lopnsnt must determine and attend to the unique needs of 
their particular staff. 

Ons csacher consented: "1 think the key [to successful inset /ice] . 
is basing it on teacher needs. If teachers/fsel that they have a partic- 
ular problem, or that they are lacking skills in a certain area which 
directly affects their classroom teaching, you're going to have a lot 
of inservlce participation." 

Almost sll the examples of successful inservlce efforts described 
by the educators we interviewed were the result of a planning and needs- 
assessment process which Involved at least a repreeentetlve sample of 
the target audience. One typical example was described in this wayt 
"We have leadership teams in high scbor . These are principals and 
deans of instruction who sit with the instructional facilitator for the 
social studies at the high school level to plan seminars on tha naada or 
requests of teachers." \ 

Perception of need seems to be particularly crucial In attracting 
high school teachers to staff development activities, .tmt individual 
responsible for staff development observed: \ 

Not only do we have more difficulty getting secondary 
teachers involved in most of the programs, when We get 
them there many times they are less enthusiastic about\ 
and don't seem to be as cownltted to, or as interested 
in, the programs as elementary teachers are. We have v 
spec 1a ted that secondary people are conditioned to 
th£nk in terms of a more-limited subject area. Almost 
ill of them teach specific subjects, such as math or 
social studies, and they consider themselves— of tan 
rightfully ao~*to be experts in their fields. They 
may be less open to getting involved with new content 
because they feel responsible only for their own sub- 
ject areas. Elementary teachers, On the other hand, 
are accustomed tq having to bring in lots of different: 
things; they tend to maintain an awareness of the entire 
instructional program. 

One successful secondary inservlce program was designed in response 
to reports by teachers that their major problems were related to 
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motivating reluccanlt learners — "trying to help thorn look at who thay 
are, why thay ara ik school,! and what taachars can d*> differently 
within tha curriculum to motivate than and gat tham actively involved 
in Iteming." Ae a result oft this reported .need 1, a workshop waa 
devoted to helping teachers—many of whoa "had a tendency to be book- 
dependant and lectureAdependenV" — get students more actively 
Involved in the social Wudlas content. Learning canters ware set 
up so that teachers could actually go throuph Hie processes they were 
expected to carry Out ln\the classroom. Ona canter wee focused on 
inquiry, another on the utilization of primary resource materlels, 
one on Instructional games and simelationa, one on cese studies, and 

one on utilizing small task\ groups. \ 

• \ \ « • 

Inservlce planner » can make uee\of a wide variety of information 

sources in identifying the needs of teeche rs for -staff development. 

Some of the mof t useful source* and strategies ara briefly described 

in chia section. 

Informal Assessment 

Tha moat common Mthod of gathering information about i eeds ia to 
survey the target audience or a random sample of it for expressions of 
opinion. Such an inquiry may simply take the form of an open-ended, 
question ("Liat five topics you would like to have inservlce sessions 
on") . Social studies consultants may have concluded from observation 
and study what needs exist in a particular group. Or needs may be sug~ 
gested by department ch*irpe^80t\^*mr administrators who are aware of 
instructional deficiencies. • 

Almost all of the educators we interviewed indicated that tfeachers 
themselves were deeply involved in the process of identifying needs. 
The following responaa is typical: 

Committees made up of representative teachers from 
throughout the district work with urriculum special- 
ists, with whom they meet on a regular basis. The 
curriculum specialists and these committees identify 

needs for staff development at these continual meetings. 

* 

Test3 of Student Achievemen t 

Of all the kinds of data sources to which social studies coordina- 
tors can turn for information abour .staff development needs, one of the 
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■oft maligned if the student tchlrant tot. Tat looking at achieve- 
ment teat ecoree can provide ineervice planners with good cluee as to 
what specific areas need work. A drop In achievement taat tcores at a 
glvaa level i,n tha area of "charting and graphing," for example, can 

* ratult In further assessment to determine whether there If a relation- 
fblp batwaan tha dacllna In fcoraa and tha aaonar in which tha aatarial 
la prtfantad or tha adequacy of praparatlon of tha taachat. 

Standardlsad tantf provide uaaful data about how students are doing 
in a national context, within* tha dla trict , ^achool by fchool., andiwichin* 
a. clan arooa. Criterioo-ref arancad teats tell educators how • tudenti "are 
cioing in ralatlon to tha •pacific curriculum balng taught in addition {p 
providing a uaaful prof 11a of ftudant strengths and weaknes fee. 

In one program improvement effort, teachers at a glvan grade level 
wara aakad co collect information over e period of time to determine 
what i pacific arrorf thalr students wara making in the use of aapf. 
These arrorf wart nbtad and aant to tha cantral of fice for tabulation. 

J An ina^mca pjrogram w than designed to introduce faveral wfyir of 
presenting thee* 1 concaptf to ftudantf mora proficiently. 

All of thata kinds of measuring toOla can provide dacie ion aakers 

. with uteful date for aa tablithlng targetf for improvement-- both for stu- 
dent* and for teachere. 

Requirementf of New Curricula 

Whenever a new curriculum program If adopted, those who tre respon- 
flble for itf implementation should undertake a comprehenfive review of 
itf content and teaching strategies in order to determine what inservice 
training will be needed to help prepare teachers to use the program 
effectively. A complete infervlce program fhould be in place before a 
new curriculum Is installed. 

One curriculum consultant reported to us that the teacher competen- 
ciei Identified by the developers of a new curriculum program had pro-* 
vided the outline for the inservice efforts required co implement it 
properly. This consultant' s district is now in the process of estab- 
lishing criteria by which individual teachers may determine whether they 
need to participate in staff development related co given competencies. 
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Outtida Inf luapcie I 

pro of ;eht accepted facta of life in public education la that out- 
•idt authoritieja and pressure groups periodically identify needs from 
their perspectives and aubeequently atttapfttto impose ataff develop- 
ment requireaents on school paxeonatV. For exaaple , in out reeptm- 
dent' a school diatrict. tha board of aducation mandated en aggregate 
year'e achievement in tha baeic ekiUa for all atudanta. Although tha 
conaequancea of noncompliance we not clttrly apallad out,' tha action 
of tha board, reportedly stiaulated a high dagraa of attention— arid 
tenaion— on tha part of ataff aaabera at all levele. 

Taachara and administrators alike f aal tha lapact of auch fadaral 
requirements as Public Lav 94-142 or court-ordered desegregation, and 
thty aay vail requeat (or readily accept) ineervice training in hov to 
daal vith thaaa nav aituationa. Tha fact that thia kind of outside 
pressure la raadily tranalatad into a fait naad vas clearly described 
by ona teacher: 

• ' ./ ' , 

— Toa may ba dealing vi uh-l~a^f rerOnt idcloaconoSIc laval "•"* 

•than you're uaad to. Thoaa kide are going to require 
some diffarant akills. You aak yourself , Hov do t 
daal vith thia? What toola ara available to halp me 
organise ay classroom ao that it vill ba meaningful 
to thoaa individual students and to that I am bat tar 
abla to gat than involved in tha learning proce as? 

Department, Building, and Diatrict Assessment 

Many social studiaa departmenta conduct annual needs assessments in 

an effort to improve instruction. V Typically, the department chairpereon 
and the local district eocial studies coordinator meet with members of 
the department to determine the needs (and interests) of the department 
members in regard to ataff development. Plans are .;hen made for con- 
ducting inservice programs aimed specifically at those needs. 

In' some school districts, individual schools conduct instructional' 
ne^ds assessments and use the results to .design building-based staff 
development Activities designed to achieve the sbje^tives identified 
during the assessment. A school may focus its program improvement 
effort; on a different content area each year, or the effort may reflect 
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a. long-term commitment acroea^iubjects. Oat district' • approach was 
daecribed thia way; / ■ » • ; \ • 

Every achool in the district haa to da sign ita own 
tive-yeer plan, and tha district daaifna a five-year 
plan to lnplaaant that. Much of tha need cana out 
. ' of aach of thaaa variooa buildings working to develop 
ita own plan. 

Another method of uaing input from various levele to aatabliah a 
diatrict-wida plan t el iee heavily on tha opinions of individual taachara: 

I Wa look at thinga that are of laportanca. Ha look at our 
own needs as a achool district, and wa also gain input 
from taachara. He hava monthly naatinga of dapartnant 
chairman, and svarybody chips in with what they would 
lika to see aa inaervice. v Fron thaaa tan or so poeal- 
bllitlaa, wa sand out a questionnaire to' tha taachara, 
and every feacher indicates * prafaranca. Wa go with 
tha flora popular onaa . 1 t 1 



Whatever specific procaduraa ara used to collect and analyze infor- 
nation about organizational staff development needs, -three simple maxima 
should serve as guidelines: 

1. DO loojc.it a varidty of information in *$»9s»ing naada. Inves- 
tigata both self-perceived naads and thosa perceived by othars. Collect 
both objective and subject ive data. Solicit the views of practitioners 
ranging from claaaroyn taachara to district-level administrators, and 
don't forget input fron people Outside tha syaten. One staff development 
director put it this way: 

I think It it important that va look at a lot of sources 
of naada » not juat tha individual parcaption of naad 
or interest. Wa naad to drav upon some othar aourcaa 
auch aa review of yearly staff evaluation, atudant 
achiavamant data* and concunity parcaption of naad. 
No ona of thaaa alona la tha anevar, but in combina- 
tion, thay probably provide batter data, than just 
asking people what thay naad. 

2. DO involve taachara in assessing their own needs. Tha one 
seemingly inviolate rule followed by effectiva staff development person- 
nel Is ''Always work from the felt naad of the inservice participant 
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Almost vichout exception, educators vhawin interviewed' for this pub- 

lication indicated chat they roly heavily on input from those for whom. 

» ■■ , ■ ' 

the activity ia designed. They hear and take into account tha kind of 

sentiments expressed by ona classroom teacher: 

. A lot of concarn is volcad by teachers about tha 
inservice program — you haar voices saying, "We want 
to Kara soma input — v* don't want to Just sit and 
listen to soma thing that someone up thara in tha 
whlta tomer la tailing us." 

3. DON'T h**it*t9 to use your own judgamnt. Social atudlas spe- 
clallsts who ara aaslgnad responsibility for stsff davslopmant should 
feel confident about rslying on their own expertise to make Judgments 
sbout inaarrlca activities. Bacausa of their positions, thay probably 
hava a mora comprehensive view of tha total program and spacific instruc 
tioual needs than it is possibla for any individual taachar to hays. 
Thay can also bring soma influence to baar in soliciting tha partici- 
pation of staff mambars who may not ba highly motivated aithar to 
'assess their own needs or to engage in staff development activities^ One 
educator ve interviewed observed that -iraj^ 

... some of the teachers who need help the most don't 
* ■ get involved., Getting reluctant teachers involved is a 
problem chat we keep working on. 

Getting people involved in a genuine sense in their own needs assess- 
ment has proven to be one of the most effective ways of promoting pro- 
fessional development. 

Providing for Individual Needs 

Although teachers are constantly being urged to individualize their 
instructional programs for student?, all too often inservice effortJ 
make no attempt to provide for the individual needs of teachers.. As one 
teacher described typical practice, 

a lot of districts vill bring all the teachers together 
on a day and put them in an auditorium and give them a 
lecture, or some districts vith a social studies con- 
sultant will bring everyone together and do something 
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with then all even though it is oily appropriate for 
about 20 percent of them. Hovlng out of that "What's 
good f or mm if good for all" node and giving people 
recognition for individual growth it what wa naad. 

Unfortunately, few staff development programs allow for Individual 
diagnosis sod the varying needs of teachers at different levels, even 
though there nay be awareness on ths part of stsff development planners 
of the deeirability of making such dlfisrsntiatlono. It is dear that 
■ore attention needs to bs given to individual needs, primarily by 
giving teechers choices frosi a wide variety of staff development 
offerings. 

The opportunity to make such choices, of course, does not guarantee 
that teacher* w 11 aelect inservlce options thet meat their actual needs. 
Something more in the way of direction may need to be provided. 

0»ie aoclal studies consultant whom we Interviewed described how 
her district had planned aa Inservlce program to accompany the Installa- 
tion of new commercial social studies materials: First, a repreaenta- 
tive group of the teachers who would ^>e_ imp lsmen ting the program met to 
identify the instructional knowledge and skills which would bs needed to 
present the meterlals successfully. These data and skills were' then 
orgenlzed into a self-study mode through which each teacher could iden- 
tlfy which skills and what knowledge he or she needed; A needs-assessment 
instrjment was provided for teachers to uae to determine whether they 
were sufficiently knovledgeeble or capable in each area. Finally, three 
atrateglea were outlined for maeterlng the needed knowledge or skills, 
'either independently or in a group. 

The following techniques are, helpful in understanding and providing 
for individual needs for staff development: 

Observation 

Observation or supervision, if well done, tenable* a knowledgeable, 
objective colleague to give useful feedback on classroom process which 
can be used as a basis for assessing staff development needs . Such 
observation can be formal or informal, either vithin or outside the 
regular personal evaluation process: f 
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Formal observation usually takes place as part of a regular per- 
formance review proce aa. Tha observer may be «o assistant principal 
for Instruction or a social studies coordinator. Too often, however, 
formal obaervatlone arm of tha "drop In, look around a bit, and make 
a baa ty judgment baaed on general impressions" variety.- It la par- 
ticularly helpful if the classroom teacher eetablishea, at leaat in 
part, what will be obaerved during the vielt. The post-observation 
conference ahould enable the teacher to aelect appropriate lnaervlce 
actlvltiaa on tha beala of information received from the Observe^. 

While informal obaervetlon la no leaa planned than formal ohser- 
vatlon, it is not a part of the hierarchical supervisory system; it 
takea. place between teacher peers, department, chairpersons and member a, 
or otbera who .take responsibility for evaluating one another. In one 
form of peer observation, the teacher to be obaerved requeata a col-, 
leegue to visit the claaa. Tha teacher aharea tha leason plan to be 
taught and asks the obsarvar to critique specific behaviors. The 
teacher should give the observer claar directions about what kind of 
feedback Is desired; — The observer gives- feedback -pniy-ln -tb^ee-areaer-- 
making suggestiona if he or she has been naked to do so. The taacher 
whoaa behavior waa observed than determines what kind of staff devel- 
opment is needed on the besis of the observer's icport. 

Interviews 

One interesting approach to individualizing an inaervice program 
for taacher s la to uaa a structuaed personal interview to collect Infor 
raation. For example, if the purpose of an inservice effort were to 
help teachers install and present new curriculum, the social studies 
consultant would first identify (with the aid of a representative 
group of ' teachers) the skills and knowledge needed to effectively use 
that particular curriculum. Each teacher uaing the curriculum would 
then be asked to respond to questions designed to giv4 the interviewer 
a general picture of t )w well the teacher understands the curriculum, 
what processes are being used, and what problems are occurring. On the 
basis of this feedback, the consultant can plan programs for groups of 
teachers who are ha viug "similar difficulties or provide individual h<?lp 
for teachers with isolated problems* 



Perhaps the most individualized approach of all it simply to sake 
it assy for staff asabsrs to request .assistance on a one-to-one basis. 
This say be accomplished in a number of ways. Some school district! 
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retain a "hot Une^iuaber (often the nueber of the social studies con- 
sultant, but other resource persons in various buildings st vsrlous 
levels dould also provide this service) which ,msy be celled at any. time 
a teacher haa a question. As a rssult of this- initial contact, the 
teecher say ask for specific assistance in tbs implementation or use of 
a new teaching technique or new materials. A teacher sight elso request 
that the resourcs 'person conduct a demonstration in the classroom so 
that ths activity say be observsd in the most natural setting. Or a 
group of teachers eight identify problems which have occurred and brain- 
storm with the resource person ways in which they might be solved. 

» 

Leadership Opportunities 

Many educators who have been working with staff development for 
somt sime have discovered that one of the best ways of providing for' the 
tndmoiBir"5««ii ^- «f rit«f"l^*rf lined rtdruir too" train interested 
teachers to lend their expertise to others. Uofortunacely, teachers- 
even capable ones— srs sometimes initially reluctant to take on this 
role; however, once they have had the opportunity to shape their knowl- 
edge and experiences, they usually become extremely competent and confi- 
dent. In fact, teachers themselves frequently are the beet eteff 
development leeders available— and at moderate cost, in comparison to 
the expense of hiring an outside resource person whose influence may 
well be only transitory. 

Participation in Planning \ 

One of fhe educators we interviewed suggested that a goad jaj of 
providing for individual input is to make the whole staff development 
activity developmental in nature-. Sttch an approach mjmt be initiated 
by inviting teachers to sttend a meeting at which the rationale, for an 
inservice program will be determined by asking, "Why should we be here? 
What do we need to learn?" This process enables teachers, the organizer 
of che activity noted, to "set, their own purposes T He suggested that 3 
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committee might b« appointed to do soma preliminary vork on identifying 
' poaaible ob^tivea to that the' meeting would have at leaat a tentative 
general direction. The perticlpenta ahould be aakad at the dutaet of 
the meeting how comfortable they feel with theae objectives, with th* 
aeauranee that if they believe enflthr: direction to be preferable the 
tentative plan will be changed to that it la reaponaive to their needs. 
Delivery Optlona 

Another way of providing for the individual needa of teacher* ia 
to offer them^tious about the kind of inaervice delivery they would 
find moat acceptable. Conventional wiadom indicates that aome teachera 
prefer email troupe in which they can ehare experlencee and solve 
problema together, while othera f^id email grqupa to be a waate of 
time, a mare "pooling of ijgnorance." Some adults learn well from 
printed materlala and are able to apply the ldeaa they have read, about 
to their daily Otctivitlea without clearly described epplication plans. 
Others need a atep-by-atep plan for putting ew learning into practice, 
One of the simplest waya of providing for individual preferences within 
an inaervice activity is to provide at least two options for learning 
what needs to be learned. Informal aaaesament of thia atrategy indicataa 
that inaervice activities— particularly those which ire mandated— are 
much bectar received if a choice of delivery is given to those involved. 

Summar y • 

The important thing to remember in planning for individual staff 
development needs is that no single approach villjje successful for 
evtry teacher. Furthermore, if iudivldualT^eds are to be met, there 
must be variety and attention to perceived- needs as well as exposure- 
to ideas which may generate felt needs— in short, to put Into practice 
the following thoughts expressed by a social studies consultant: 

I think one ox the keys to the whole business is to 
relate to people where they are and get them to buy 
into the situation— the ongoing plans that you are 
trying to initiate. I don't think anything can happen 
unless people are in a state of readiness, and you have 
to prer. tv much take people from where they are. 
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> .4. ASSIGNING LEADERSHIP AND RESPONSIBILITY 

It It Important to identify some 'particular >ereon or group within 
a school or district who will have official responsibility for ataff 
development and to dearly spall out tha responsibilities of that par- 
son or group, for tha following rsasons; 

VlalbllltT. Tha presence of an official "ataff developer," .social 
studies consultant, or coordinator with spacific responsibilities for 
social stadias insarvlca provides visibla evldanca of tha ongoing com- 
mitment of tha district to quality programming in social aducation. 

Accountability. Leadership responsibility is linkad with response 
bility for carrying out established objectives. 

Coordination * In addition to coordinating cuntxculum goals and 
staff development within the discipline, tha person responsible -for 

« 

social studies staff development is in a position to work with other 
subject-area coordinators to provide for coordination of inservice 
efforts across disciplines. This is particularly important when ele- 
mentary teachers (who are responsible for all subject areas) are 
Involved In order to avoid stress resulting from lack of ^communication. 

Continuity. Identification of responsibility makes It possible 
for the individual or group of Individuals responsible for social 
studies staff development to make a long-range plan to develop and 
utilize a broad spectrum of capability within and outside the school 
district. If there is no clear job description of this role, it is 
important for the individual (s) given that responsibility to request 
that one be developed in order to provide fot continuous support of the 
program. In formulating such a description, it ia wise to solicit sug- 
gestions from individuals who v*ill ultimately be served by the office. 
This job description should be periodically updated to ensure that it 
is still valid and to determine what changes should be made. 

Leadership in staff development, as in almost any endeavor, is 
crucial to success. The educators we interviewed had a great deal to 
say abou<: what characteristics they look for in successful inservice 
leader?. Among those most often mentioned wire ciredlbility and 



practicality. Otaar Important charactariatiCa aostlonad wort auccoaa- 
luX track racordY rttUty -t* work with o thar a , to gw uiii ctsion afcill*, -~ 
ability to taach 0ic«4i«r7 cot>ca*ta» and p#raonaHty— a touch of nhov- 
•anahip apparently doeen't hurt I ^ 

Two of th* taacnera »a lutimmtf pointed out tb« need for tht 
ineor*lea U*d*r to bo * good Jiatener, to b« genuinely intaratcad 
to responding to too oe««da expreteed by ataff aavbera, and to bo able 
to of for •eeoingfuL i ft it can a One daecribed ouch a partm In theee 
«*»rdet 

Soaobody who really lieteoa to too queetlona that ywi 
eak before giving aoavert Who, cfttr 11a testing, coo 
focaa on what too probUaa or a. Soaafaody who doeen't 
ju*s talk a food Una, It" I nit* tohate a friendly 
per eon com Into your building and aay, "Veil, what 
can I help you with?,'\bttt If eh* pereoo doeen't 
folio* through it*a eaanlngloee 

Another teacher Uated ♦ bet* cberecterletict: 

s 

Fine of all* a succaaafvi teacher, and aacond, « crea- 
tive oaraon. at aucb i» chat can bo eecertained. Third, 
a, teak-oriented oaraon. A fourth *touid bo broad knowl- 
edge to the area of eocl«l audita. Ability to relate 
«tll> to adulia **ouid bo another char actor iat it. 

iiaw should a dittrict or echeoi ge about . dentlfytng tfao pereofUs) 
vno vim bt eaeigned leader »hip and reapooelbility for staff developnen 
Sheyld ditctict pltanert ieok to teaehere to v 11 thta role? Adainis* 
trtsor*: Subject -arte apacieKett? Outride roqaultanca? No tingle 
ant'-er will : i all alcuat^ooa; each district or tchool oust aaka this 
dec lei on '.so ih* b**i* #f tti o%*« strengths, wwafcneteea, and jrgani^a - 
tttiw'i 'tructutre. The bajawe ft shia :h*pt»^ is devoted to i discus* 
th-kw '»! jha t and HMmei^h >n ass-lwing chit function, or 

.« vi filers Hp. „ ^*fjrt»<* f 4 «t * a/« f. j * « *•.•.*«<• af i aji j»r *<**!>,ina.l , :« 
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davelor«esnr, activities for othar 'teachers. A% one aocial etudiea con^ 

«ultant i*id, 



The most succaaeful ataff development programs I've 
baan associated with ara thoaa that taachara conduct 
themselves. They talk about their successes in the 
classroom, glva oxaatples, and bring materials— chinga 
other taachara can mskt>- It allowe taachara to 
actually try something baaad on wha; othar taachara 
aay works In tha claaaroom. 

■ r 

This cooaultant reinforced tha cradibility theory by noting, 

Tha local teachers art thara every day, and thay know 
what ia going on. Vary of tan an»outaid* peraon's 
idaaa and answers ara just not raaliatic in tarns of 
what is actually happening.. 

Tha same baaic idaaa wart reiterated by anothar educator: 

I would say that taachara ara such more willing to 
listen to othar taachara or practitlonere who spand 
several hours a day in tha claaaroom, bacauaa whac 
was euccessful for thosa taachara would probably ba • 
applicable to a lot of claaaroom aitusciona. I think 
thara Is a ganaral feeling [on tha part of taachara] » 
that a lot of coursaa of farad or sponsorad by a uni~ 
varsity hava a lot of good thaoriaa but litnle practi- 
cal application. X think thara natds to ba a balance 
between tha two. You need sosia thaory, but you alao 
tit ad soma practical application. If you'ra going to 
expoae paoplt tc theory, that theory should hava been 
teeted in a classroom situation. 

In moat districts, taachara ara regularly Involved in ganaral 
syatemvida naads assessment for social studies staff development, and 
repreeeotative teachers serve on an advisory committees to assist in 
identifying needs/ plsnnlng and providing for tht presentation of appro- 
priate staff development aclvieies, evaluating results, end making 
recommendations for improvement. Merely assigning staff development 
responsibilities to teachers, however, does not ensure success: they 
aust receive specific training in how to plan and present in service 
programs in orde to do an effective Job and to derive satisfaction 
froK doing it. All too >n,ten it is assumed Chit i teacher wlv is eft'ec~ 
five in che classroom is automaticallv able to rranster this expertise 



co collaaguas. Taachars trho araaxpactsd to uium laadarship rolas In 
staff davalopmant naad instruction and practica ln-asfdarahip skills, 
affactiva communication tachniquaa, and strataglas for. making claar and 
balpful prasantatlons to tbair adult collaaguas. 

Bulldlnt Principal s 

Tha laadarship rola of tha principal in tha- succass or failure of 
any program- laprovsaant af fort haa baan wail documsntad. Our survay 
rsinforcad tha ldaa that tha siccass or failura of a staff daralopmant 
program is significantly lnfluancad by the lntarast shown by tha build- 
ing principal, and particularly to tha axtant to which ha or sha Is 
diractly involvad In planning and implamantatlon. Ona staff davalopmant 
spaciallst axplalnad: 

I fait that it vaa important for tha principal to ba 
tha instructor of tha court*, and for othar paopls to 
ba his rasourcas* My faallng is that if [principals] 
taach chair own taachars, thay'ra going to laarn tha 
contant raally wall. Thay'ra going to ba mora comfor- 
tab la about going in and working with thoia taachars 
in that classroom latar on. 

In discussing tha implamantatlon of a major*nav Instructional modal 
on* consultant commantad: 

n 4 a » , 

r fill thic a principal should keep* up with change. 
There's really no chan * *n a' school unless tha prin- 
cipal in supporting it also believe Htoat changa is 
a ihnmly procmsM. If ona particular teacher attempt j 
tu bring about changa* ha or aha of tan is mat vith reals- 
carves by othav faculty members or administrators. Soma 
paopls feel that tsachar £n trying to gat out front, 
trying to -make tham look bad. There should ba at laast 
two people Involvad so that [tha inssrvlca planners] 
have somebody to share frustrations and successes vith, 
andf whenever possible the principal should ba involved 
so'ine could support the teachers who are attempting 
to b ring about the change in the curriculum. Inservice 
planners must have both peer support and administrative 
support. They must participate as a group. The team 
approach has worked great. 

Obviously, s principal cannot be expected to be trained as ah 
instructor ii every curriculum area, but i : is imv jrtant for social 

studies e^ueatara to ensure rtiat principals tave an opportunity to 
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bacon* reasonably familiar with tha curriculum and acrataglaa being 
employed—particularly whan a changa la contemplated— and to enliet 
thalr aid and support, 

Research suggests that principals ara tha "gatakaaparaj' of thair 
achoola (Mann 1977; Fullan and Pomfret 1977, p. 383). To a larga 
axtant, they determine tha climata and activities ' within thair/ buildings 
Therefore, thalr aupport for ataff development ia critical, ikty ca% 
damonatrata aupport by attending ataff development functiona, anocating 
resources for lnaarvlca and follow-up, ancouraglng teachere to attand 
voluntary ataff davalopmant activities,, formally and informell/ reward- 
ing ataff mambara who participate, establishing ant. maintaining adminis- 
tratlva structuraa dadicmtad to planning and implementing a, ataff * 
development program, demonstrating awareness, of tha goala of current 
social atudiea ataff development ef forte, and offering assistance to 
thoaa responsible for planning and implementing ataff davalopmant 
activitiaa. ' 

t 

District Administrators and Consultants 

Tha fact that teachers are increaaingly saan aa having potential.^ 
for leadership in staff development doaa not mean that those with , j 
responsibility for social studies at tha cantral of fica or consultant 
leval should not faal comfortable about exerting influence or providing 
dlract leadership,. Some of the social studies consultants we. inter- 
viewed clearly indicated that they aaaume direct responsibility for 
leadership in ataff development by aaaeaalng needs from their own per- 
spectives and introducing new ideas which they predict will be of 
interest or help to teacher* with whom they work. In a sense, they 
make educated guesses about inservlce needs, and they take advantage of 
their organizational functions in attempting to provide for those needs. 
This is justifiable, because unless leaders feel free to influence or 
to suggest, there would appear to be no need for consultants, coordina- 
* tors, directors jf instruction, or department chairpersons. The *?stab~ 
lished credibility of the assigned leader and the nature of the 
involvement of staff members in subsequent decision making and in 
implementing the leader's ideas will determine whether an administra- 
tor's leadership will be accepted or rejected. 
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If t district' • organisational commitment to stsff development la 
nonexistent or insufficient, the pereon nfvy ie responsible for social 
Studies insnrv^ce niy be afcle JaJMs^^fctt. a jjjiiia Indi- 

vidual; however, It li possible for such a person to influence officials, 
of the, district la concert wiih others. The- logical route Uaa threngt} .<■ 
the instruction division af tha school district, tvery <cchool district 
haa at laaat one ataff member who la charged with curriculum and tha 
.delivery of ina tract ion. Tha aoelal atudlas specialist mey ha ahla to 
join forces With this Individual In an affort to build tha necessary 
organisational support. * 

*> . '■ , • •» ■ 

Outside Consultants 

• While tha "teacher ; leader" concept haa considerable support at 
the present time, there is alSo a distinct place In staff development 
for outsl'da experts. Ho wev er, thoaa responsible for choosing tbaaa con- 
sultants oust be very selective, paving careful attention to the practi- 
cality and credibility of their preeentatlone. Many successful staff 
development practitioners advocate the kind of "Inside-Outsld*" reaourca 
person relationahip daacrlbad by one director of ataff develops* it: 

We believe that a pear la the most influential peraon 
you have.; Thla doesn't seen that we write off other 
people^ but peer leadership is a highly motivating and 
highly etiawlating\a»srience, we have found. Evan if 
•we bring outside-people in havcf an lnalda person who *' 
aet» ae the monitor, the convener. > 

. ' • . >> • " .; ■ :, 1 

An outalde coneultent/tfah contribute academic or strataglc exper- 
tisa which la not available* or not feasibly developable within a district. 
Tha efforts of such a reSqurca parson can ba rainforcad and carried fur* 
ther by the "inside" member of the team— perhaps the aoelal studies 
consultant or a teacher— -with the help of telephone consultations or 
occasional follow-up visits. 

Summary 

All in all, che desirable traits for a staff development leader 
were described succinctly by one educator we interviewed: 

You have to believe In' teachers and kids and be a 
fantastically effective listener, YoO have to be 
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•othootic la tho way you dotl with pooplo; yon bov« to 
, bow to acc«M eho roooureo* thtt txlat within tho* 
jyoto* tt largo. You hov* to bo ■uccoatful with *doin 
l*tr*tors~io wall oo with tooob»«o v oad you dm to bo 
oblo to com up with thooo thing* which toocbort thott- 
oolvoo porcolYo that tboy naoa. 



3, ALLOCATING ^JIUMAN AND FINANCIAL RlSOTJRCES 

. No a tsff development program c A^rt^f ^ufiaMifully vlt Wyt 

adequate rMoi&ttt* . ; Howe*er/^ whit coaTOlfytfc^da^iiir raaourcaa la 

one eituation amy bti aore or leee than la needed la another. Although 

aset staff developmieat maople would ilka ta^ava a "Cadillac* of a 

program, many probably would ada^t that they can accoaplleh almoet 

jvarythlaf thay want; to accomplish with a food serviceable Chevrolet. « 

A^aalaaaa aeaager la Itebraeka uaed tha tara "alnlaua ataadard of 

excellence" to daaerlba what he aaaaa by providing tha boat program 

poaalbla la tha most coet-affident meaner. It la tha taak of tha 

./ ■* *• 
ataff development apaelai4.it to dataralaa what that alnlaua ataadard of 

excellence should be and /to, acq* .Ire appropriate raaourcaa, both huaan 

and material, to eupport tha effort. - 

Saaa allocation of financial and huaan raaourcaa la nacaaaary f 0^ 

aach atap of tha staff development planning proceee. However, tha 

major eaphaala of thla chapter will ba on organisation, implementation, 

and follow-up. ' ■ ' 

Financial Raaourcaa 

It la Important to list all tha factor* Involvad In an ineervice 
affort and eetiaete tha coata of each. Will tha program require 
released -..clae? If \so, how many houra or daya par taachar? Will It ba 
nacaaaary to provide lunch or dinner? Where will the meeting be held— • 
will it require facility rental? How much will the Instructional mete- 
rials coat? Will an outside consultant fee be necesaary? Will 
participants work on regular achool time, or will stipends be necessary? 
Arc tuition fees to be Included? What reimbursement, If any, will be > 
given to leaders? Will travel expenses be necessary? 

Once the plan, with estimated coata, has been completed, it repre- 
sents a strong Argument for adequate funding, 'in the absence of such a 
plan, it is easy for administrators to make overall cuts in the total 
bueget. However, lr is much more difficult to reduce or cut specific 
budget items which are shown to be necessary to support a defeasible 
student outcome. Some people suggest that one of the reasons for 
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Inadequate funding of public education la tnet educators have not clearly 
explained to the public exactly what they are trying to do. Cleer Com- 
munication la especially Important In the social studios, where thort It 
mws eoiifualoo tbout what is happening and whet tbo intent of the pro- 
gram It. Tbo educator b whom we surveyed Indicated repeatedly that 
organisational commitment In the for* of adequate budget vat an essen- 
tlal element In successful staff development. 

-Human loaourcos 

Appropriate human resources ara available to every social studio 
lnaervice planner, of tan at minimal coat. An Indicated In Chap tar 4, 
tbara ara aaatar teachers with good Ideea to abare la every district, rj 
natter how email. Many teecbers might be willing to be trained outside * 
the district In presenting new techniques or curriculum programs and ' 
then return to train others 'within the district. Intermediate service 
units and state departments of education may be eble to provide essis- 
tanca and personnel. Quite e few Institutions of higher education ere 
eager to work closely with teechers In the field, In pert because they 
may be looking to inservice, •ducatlon to replace the gap left by declin- 
ing preservice enrollments. School districts In reasonable proximity to 
one another can band together in consortia, and pool raaourcaa and person- 
nel in order to develop a cadre of trainer* who can serve member dis- 
tricts, or In order to employ otftside cousultsnts . District ■ocisl 
studio* consultants or ( coordinators can obtain training' at a university 
or social studlas center and then conduct training sessions for teechars 
In their districts, perhaps in cooperation with teachers who ere* also 
members of the training team. 

Social studlas departments can also look for rasource persons 
within tha community. Many professionals in othsr fields may be willing 
to assist with training at little or no cost. Pdlice and attorneys are 
excellent resources for law-ralatad inservice training courses. Repre- 
sentatives of various national and ethnic group* can provide rich 
resources of information and experience in the area of global or multi- 
ethnic education. The gro#ri.ng movement toward using the community as a 
laboratory for active practice in citizenship was described in this way 
by on* educator: 
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Social studies avaff developers can um creative 
aathode to match the resources available to them 
locally. Conference caj.lt can ba tat up at reaeou- 
abla expense, through which etudents can converse 
with atudaata or experts in .othar arena or other 
countries. They caa liatan to leaders la many fields 
of human endeavor by means of a telephone lactura 
aapUflad by as inexpeneivedevice that aaablaa tha 
whole data to haar and eek queetiona. it la aurpria- 
ing how many capable people ara willing to giro torn 
time to atudaata In thla aaxmar. 

Eatimatint aoaourca Hoods 

In some ways, tha need to economise and tha Idaa *hat "smaller 
la better" any laad aducatora to ba more creative, to uaa thalr 
ingenuity, to recognise and aaka battar uaa of avallabla materiel and 
huaan resources. Nonetheless, dlatrlcta should not uaa these ldaaa aa a 
rational* for withholding tha raaourcaa naadad to provide aff active 
start development. Regardless of tha crcetivity of ineervice planners, 
a certain ainlaua laval of support la aaaantlal for tha successful 
operation of any progrsav -The following f actora ftaad^o^ "tt^clTlcally 
* considered: ' 

Tina. Tha aoat crucial raaourca for ataff davalopaant ia time, 
which Usually rapreaanta a form of dollar expenditure. In many .states 
and echool 'diatricta* apecial'daya and half-daya earmarked for ataff 
development' are included in the regular calendar. When one calculatea 
the hourly pay of teachers, thaaa daya rapreaent a aubatantial financial 
inveataent although there 1* no direct outlay of cash. Other time may 
be avallabla (in accordance with tsacher negotiation packages) after « 
school, in tha evanlngs, on Saturdaya, or during the summer; however, 
teachers usually must be compensated for participating In lnservlce pro- 
gr ma on their own time. In some lnatancas, buildings or districts 
arrange for the student day to be delayed or shortened by one or more 
periods in order to provide time for staff development activities. In 
other esses, substitutes are provided in order to permit teachers to - 
participate in staff development work. 

Staff. While it is not necessary fdr. every district to assign a 
permanent staff to coordinate and present inservice programs, it is not 
reasonable to expect that social studies proems will improve unless 
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knowledgeable personnel are esstirsd euf £ icient time to mlwti the 
Instructional program and plan laproveaants on too bull of that 
aaeeeenent. Although in larger districts social studios consultants or 
coordinatorn arm fr e qu en tl y- wlfn od fuU tlo^ t& ot^i i ^ rtl o y a an tt 
tho.ro it • tendency for districts to view thoso instructional person- 
nel as boinf diepeosabla if they sro required to cut costs. Thus,* even 
large^dlstricts may find it necessary to plan bow to provide tor 
lnsonrico needs without tho benefit of full-tins Administrators, aa 
smeller districts have elwaye had to- do. Oris way in which this can > 
bs sccoapllshod is to appoint a social studiaa it si f development com- 
nittso tads up of ropfoaontaelvoa from all levels of Schooling . Tho 
chairpei son of this committee could bo given son* rslsasod tins for 
planning us* tings, organizing curriculua review work, and providing 
. inssrvico in accordancs with ,tho noada dstsrninod by tho committee. 

Profsssional travel. Of tan soon as s luxury by tho public end many 
boards of education, profsssional trevel can bs sn exceptionally valid 
nae-oi^axp»yern^ monmy i* lt^ — 
Travsl can provide taachsrs with opportunities to scqulrs broader per- 
spective, to oaks coutscts with experts in thsir fields^ snd to inter- 
act with profsssional collaagusa froa dlffsrsnt gaographic araas and 
backgrounds. However, it is importent that social atudiaa staff devel- 
opment planners choose vlsltstion sitss and professionel confsrsncss 
cerefully and ba fully praparad to juatify traval axpondlturaa in tsrms 
of concrete idoas and improvements which hava bsan brought back to the 
diatrict. 

ft 

Consultnnts* Aa auggaatod earlier, there la strong justification 
for the judicious use of outside consultants In sn effort to bring dlf- 
fsrsnt perspectives to a local staff development program. Consultants 
should be chosen who have demonetref td genuine expertise In the area of 
the apedflc kind of improvement desired. ^ 

Materials. Some funding should be made available for a verlety of 
miscellaneous other expenses incurred in the planning and presentation 
of successful staff development programs. Learning materials, profes- 
sional publications, printing costs, refreshments — all are essential pr 
useful, and all cost money. 
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6. SILKCTXMG COW TNT AND STSATBCI1S 

S " 

i ' i 

Social etudies spacialists and thair advisory committee members 
ar e in a gooa' po^ both short-tarn 

and long-ranga goals for auaff development la their finld. In ona dia- 
trlct, for example, aach tub J act araa conaoltane davalopa a general 
thraa-yaar long-ranga profraa-lapmaaant plan in addition to a aach 
aora spaclfle plan for tha first yaar of that thraa-yaar "parlod. Inch 
yaar tha plan la axtended by ona yaar, with tha firat yaar of tha uv 
sequence balng aada explicit. This plan la reviewad ragulirly by tha 
top administration of tha district and coaaunlcatad in ganaral caraa 
to tha board of education for approval. Tha plan includaa tha aatlaatad 
coata of tha prograa both for tha firat yaar and for tha thraa-yaar 
parlod. 

Once a workabla and ayetaaatlc planning procadura haa baan eetab- 
llahed, tha naxt a tap la to decide on content priorities for both long- 
ranga an^ afor^ranga ^ograaa^ Obvious lyTThaee prioritieeeoouTd 
reflect organisational and Individual need* (tee Chap tar 3). In ganaral, 
however, insarvica programs can ba claaalf lad into thraa typaa: 
(1) thosa related to apaclal contaut araaa or naw curricula, (2) choaa 
daalgnad to dlssaainata nay or laprovad taaching etrataglea, and 
(3) thosa focusad on lntarparsonal relatione, claaarooa governance, 
social interaction, and Individual growth. Ovar the long run, a sound 
staff development program should includa activitiaa from aach of these 
categorlea. Tha firat part of this chsptar das Is spacificslly with all 
thraa typas of lqsarvica focus. 

> 

Determination of Conttnt 

Curriculum-Related Sy*f f Davalopmant 

Tha content-Or many insarvica programs is spacificslly relatsd to 
tha curricula and coi tent which teachers are expactad to present In the 
classroom. Tha involvement of teachers in tha selection of a new curri- 
culum is in itself an excellent staff development activity in »:hat Lt 
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poraita participant! to aaaiya* thoir praaaot program, daurada* what 
changaa 4rt QMdid, and look at otter curricula. Such aa axpariauco can 
bo mad* awan mora affmctlv* If tboa* who or* roopooilblo for laoorrlco 
actually oot looming objactlvaa and daalgn appropriata way* o£ ma*tlug 
than in tha courio~of"iSo ooloctkon procaaa. v ~~" ~*~ 

Curriculum dawaiopmaiit lo on ovon boctor form of laoorflco train- 
ing, tinea tho toocbtro iawolw*d wot dacid* what laarnlng outcoama oro 
aspactad and what actlwltlaa would moat likaly raault In studonto' 
ochlovlaf chooo out comma. This procoduro roqulroo toochort to think 
eara fully about tho looming procaaa and hov thay oro going to aoaouro 
rooult*. 

Ouca o eusrlculiam hoo boon ooloctod or d*v*lop*d, its offoctlvo 
laplanmntatloo la hig&ly dopondont on tho oxtont to which coochora undor 
atand and bollovo In it ao wall aa on thoir kmovlodga and akllla 
ka uolng tho program with atudonta. Succaaaful program iaylomontatlon 
la a long-ca'rm rathor thou a ahort-tarm affort requiring both coraful 
Planning and opportunltio* for auparyiaad practlco. On* oducctor who 
roapoudod to our inqulrioa doacribod an lnaarvica plan that aoota thoao 
criteria: 

Partlclpanta will havo two daya of roloaaod tlma fron 
achool dutlat for initial training Co iaplaamnt our now 
social atudia*/anwiroun*otal education unit. On tho 
firat day, cho lnaerwice will bo lad by tho coordina- 
tor and prograa ofiicara in tho cantral of flea. That 
day teach* rp will review tho curriculun guido-^what ' a 
to bo covered, tho aequence of activitiea, tho nata- 
rlala and hov they're ueed, how aiwulatiooe ara 
conduct id. Tho' othar day thoy will coma praparad 
to go out on alta and conduct tho field experience 
for kida. Thoy '11 actually bua out to flald altaa 
and go through tho axperlencee of aetting up a aholtor, 
bocomlng awit* of tho environment, and ae bring problama 
related co tho tnvirouaant. 

This daacrlption illuattatoa' a number of charactoriatice of good 
curriculum-related iaaarvic? efforts. Th* plan recognizee tha naad for 
teachers tc have tmeaeynbered time for the activity, and it permits 
participant a to experience tha Wind of situation In which thay will be 
expected to work with atudanta— but only after they havt b««n given an 



opportunity to review the content and to become eomtvhet familiar with 
the design of the nev curriculum. 

Curriculum as the ctntrtl focua for in service training It usually , 
^acceptable to taachars. Jfoit teachers raadily ac can't responsibility 
for teechiag a new curriculum, and thay recognise the naad to receive 
some training in praaantlng nav content, aeterials, and atrattgiaa. 
i^ili la particularly true of aacondary teachera. 

Mora and mora frequently,, local school diatrlcta are required to 
iaplesisut curricula which' ara mandaead at tha state level. Whan this 
is tha case, school district personnel should do as much aa possible to 
balp taachars support tha now program and faal soma lnveotmene in lta 
success. For example, taachars should have an opportunity to halp design 
tha lsmlemen cation plan, to writs adapted forma of tha curriculum suit- 
able for their particular situational to have soma input into determining 
the scheduling and objectives of tha ineervice, to affirm tha student 
outcomes expected, and to actually halp dealgn and conduct the training 
programs. 

Inaarvica prograata ralatad to curricula naad not ba atarila, 
unlaaglnativa, or liaitad strictly to tha praacrlbad horltona of tht 
particular cureiculua program, Tha lmrolvaatant of paopla outaidt tha 
fiald of sducation In ataff dayalopaant can pontributa both apacial 
axpartisa and broadar parspactivaa. An sxaapla of a craatlva cotBBunlty- 
baaad approach was daacribad by ona raspoadaat, vho axplalnad hov 
taachars laamad to halp studants conduct mock, trials In connactlon 
with a law-ralatad idu cation unit, tavyara and othar lagal pationnal 
from tha corcunlty sarvad aa human ratourcaa during tha Insarvice train- 
ing to halpprapara taachars for working with 'tha studants. 

In anothar sxaispla of axtandlng curriculum staff dr/alopoant into 
the cooinunlty-"*atnd vie* vars* — taachara laarnad stratagias for stimulat- 
ing intaraction batvaan groups of various agta and socioaconomlc back- 
grounds. .In this projact, taajchtrs, and later students, conduct* 4 oral 
history projacts with coomunity tasidsnts* Thay also tngagad in such 
eicissn advocacy activitias as lobbying for a scr*et light at a dark 
eiraer* working to tstablXsh parks, and assisting tn election campaign*?. 



Teachara should be tKven both opportunity and encouragement to 
identify curriculum-related naads and organise inaervice program* for, 
thamsalves. One taachar we interviewed raportad, 'Thar* seemed to ba 
little inaervice la geography at tha district level and none at all from 
tha atata level, so we ganaratad a program for ouraalvea through tha 
concept of a gaography fair." 

Tha closa relationship between curriculum and staff davalopaant vas 
succinctly described by a cantral offica coordinator: "I focus on curri- 
culum because bow taachar s par form in thair jobs has a lot to do with 
what they ara using in tha classroom." 

Program* Focusad on Improving Instruction 

Tha primary purposa many of many iasarv%e programs is to introduce 
or improve mathodology or instructional strategics. Such strategies 

might- laduda grouping for inatruction, differentiating contant for 
individual learners, using games and simulation, coordinating inter- 
disciplinary instruction, and Identifying reasonable objectives for 
students at a particular maturity level. In a Sanaa, this kind, of staff 
development ia independent of the curriculum, since tha atrategiea taught 
are applicable to many different discipline! and contant araaa. Ona 
ataff development director described the need for this kind of focus: 
"We decided that the key was really making the teacher more effective 
overall— not just in teaching math or writing, but in understanding moti- 
vation theory and learning theory." 

One good way to begin dealing with teaching skills that transcend 
a given content arex is to ask each teacher to do a self-analysis. One 
•respondeat reported: 

We began with • questionnaire entitled "Am I an Inquiry 
Teacher?" Teachers did a self-rating, self -scoring 
activity, followed by an actual in t uiry activity called 
"Children's Interests, " in which they looked at children's 
interests and Inquired into what that night mean for 
social studiae teaching. They actually taught it and 
experienced it. 

Periodic and systematic analysis of the actual teaching process io. 
social studies classrooms should be used as a basis • for determining 
staff de 'eJopment needs. Such an analysis could he made on a random 
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t»a*'a aociai atvwHaa \paciaiiats, conauitantn» or dapartaanc chair- 
«wirw>ft» Taawtert chasaaivaa «ra of t«n vary af faetlva obaarvara of 
?H*ir saareand tisay cm ba taught to fciva halnful faadbacit to thalr 
: aiiaaguaa, (If ataff KBt»r» ara ut*fa*Uiar with affactiva pbrarva- 
cioo ttchnxr-*a, thia Bight ba a good topic for a ataff davalopanrat 
actiwu* * Tf obaarrafcion crltaria ha*a not aXraady boon aatabllahad, 
it tt uaaf*! to d*vaiop a • it of crltaria cooparativaly. ftapraaantatlva 
obaarvara and "oboarvaaa" ca* work togatbar to tataralaa thaaa crltaria. 
•y »aklag tha qoaation 'What ahould ba apparant to tba obaarvar in an 
affaciiva jocial atudlaa claaaroont at your laval?," a group of indlr 

iduala, or ona paraon, atould ba abla to latabliah what could raa^n- 
ably ba oba«rv«d. 

lna*rvlca lotuaad op ga if-Concapta afrd SociaX Intaraction 

Tbara in ganarai agtaaaant that tha aocial atudlaa ahouXd ancouraga 
tba p«f»enai and aociaJ growth of Individual atudanta. An appropriata 
W to talp ctacnara j>roo»t« aud growth ia to provida thai with 
itsaarvUa tra '.'.nJLttg an 4 practlca ia organizing and managing aaall groupa 
md Ut coaching tfe*** groupa in »vch procaaaaa aa problam idantificationi 
data anaiyfis, Idantif ieation of aitaraativna, conaanaua buildin*. and 
««n^t r a virion., .tan* nocial a'udiaa program* today -uaa thaaa tach- 
u&qtiaa »n daaUrtg with tnc eco^ita an 1 ©fjportunicias aaa-sc.tatad vlth 
4***$t*gaUw rt n*lttcuUtjra^ aaphatie** ©the? •aqulcyralatad ovit cara. 

Th#r# H ^tt.r#*rr^5\^ aptwt whether it i» the function of 

^Me a^t 4 ; v j iifc^mrcn-v tor *oei«i change, *fcw*var» ffeu would 

^atatr?**^ tn* ^iaw rfo**, Afrclfel atudfiaa fnd the aoclai sciences have 
'» r*»$rt*?;*ibi :ttv taachinn ^iciMQavIlp- ftacauat various groups 

.s^un* wftaz j 9 want ii-ni^i? diffarentJy, &*Jr«>r<? planning staff 
i* j s»JhM*wnir f,*r »• i«j£»riahip ^-'ueatiw t? In adviiAbli? so ap rhrouah 

i-rS.^ --iv^ ,c,* v -'i^ru fc*^ i»nsft£3lfii I u\% $ tc ru^^ • <f*^,i 2 „ »yi«nc Jt iv^' governs 
{*a.i r i-^tfi^ p U'T^ ifjrtl vU-iM.«i< lehtj^i , s«*h*;»ol district „ 

i 1 ' ■ ' •! ^ <. - f f ^> V v"« * ' V' 1. 5 i p. '■ r ■ h i / . f . n Ti s ."' ^ : f . . (/ : j i M ' » v r i - : ; * .UJtVl J 



Selection off Activitlae and Strata ales 

Over and over, as we Interviewed educator! About effective staff 
development, certain tana kept reeppeering: modeling, hand* on, actual 
practice, Obviously, eba frequency with which these eermt vara mentioned 
indicates that flaming for effective lnaervice ehouid taka Into account 
the aeed for teachers to actually experience some part of the learning. 
Further, It la oaceaaary for teachers to be Introduced in a nonthrmtt- 
mninq way to nev atratagiaa vhich they are, expected to Implement in the 
cUaarooa, Many respondent • obeerved that a potent proceas for profes- 
sional growth eay be found In the sharing and discussion which takas 
place between participants at an lnservics program. ^Finally, variety in 
delivery strategies la aeen as laportant to the auccaas of stiff develop- 
ment efforts. 

Planning Experiential lnaervice Activities 

Moat teachers find it vary uaeful to participate themselves In 
sxercises which they will be expected to organise for students. Ona 
tsachar we interviewed, who has led a number of ataff development acti- 
vities, strongly advocated this approach, 

I've found that hands-on streteglss ara most effective* 
In other worda, it Vw trying to promote an idee or 
concept or par ticu^ ir -technique or method, I want to 
:tm the teachers through it aa if thay were ay high 
school class. I've found that to be moat affective, 
tint! I'va triad a number of methods in chs presenta- 
tions that I've given. Second best is where content 
Is interpreted through a slide presentstion or lecture. 
The lesst effective way is for teschers to be tslked at. 

Another respondeat observed, "If we get teachers actively involved, they 
are more liksly to put their training into practice when they go back to 
the classroom," An experienced lnservice planner put it this way: 

You know, just a speech an a topic will not suffice. 
{Teachers ] need to cs*rv that material to their hoaes 
and to their classrooms and wor^with it. And they 
need lomeone to walk them through those materials. 

Introducing Change in a Nonthreataninft Wa jr 

CotaoentinR on tb>« idea that teachers' needs tor aecu*. :xy must be 



respected as change is introduced, on* teacher remarked: 

♦ * 

The best way to got teachers ov*r tho fear of how now 
materials or now method* art going to work ia to hava 
them go through it themselves, ao they can aaa vhara 
tha pitfeils night, ba and aak qua at ion*. The kind of 
raaponaas that thay com up with are somewhat *imil»r 
to the responses that thay, might ba abla to *xp*ct 
from their atudanta. 

A social atudlaa socialist said: 

Whan somettung nav coni in/ we try to lat [teachers] 
experience it firat and buy into it amotionally and 
intellectually ao that thay ara not afraid. Thay 
might aaa somaona demonstrate aoma thing, but if thay 
hava not dona it thamralvas, thay would not ba vary 
likely to upa it. 

Knowing that aomaona ia genuinely intaraatad and available to help 
with probleme which aria* after the inaeWice training can be a boo at 
to teachers' aecurity and self-confidence. It may not be sufficient 
for inaervice leadara to aiaply say, "We're here to help you; if you 
have problem* wj.th this unit, give us a, buzz." Teachers' apprehensions 
can be significantly alleviated if they know that reaourc* persons will 
be stopping bjrtjjalr daaaroom to see how they are getting along. As 
one respondent observed, "Change is a lonely process." 

One staff development specialist whom we interviewed noted that * 
staff development has a better chance of success if it helps teachers 
improve what they are already doing. He also commented that programs 
which seek to achieve new goals or drcstically modify teachers' behavior 
will be much harder to implement and take a much longer time. 

Providing a Variety of Experiences 

Teachers are admonished both to individualize instruction for 
students and to provide variety in their teaching strategies. In the 
same way, staff development, which should exemplify the best in teaching 
strategies, 3hould also include a variety .of approaches. This factor is 
important not only from the standpoint of modeling good practices for 
teachers but also for the pragmatic reason that inservice activities are 
more pilatable and better received if they incorporate a variety of 
teaching techniques and somo change of pace. Apparently the staff 
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davelopare and teachers we interviewed igm with this philosophy, 
because the effective staff development programs they described ware full 
of variety. Some examples of variaty follow: 

In alnoat any activity, there is a minimum amount of 
information jthat has to be given. This can ba dona in 
othar ways bee ides atraight lectures. Moat of our 
aetlvitias ara action oriantad, and tha taachars them- 
selves are involved in tha action. Thay ara actually- 
trying out things rather than just hearing about them. 

People don't want to eit and listen, particularly if 
you ara talking about something that thay can .batter 
understand through active participation. Thay like 
variaty in tha format. You know, kide say tha same ' 
thing whan they ara evaluating teachers. They like 
variety in what they ara doing. 

We opened with a couple of general sessions on Japan 
end had a dinner epaakir. That evening, wa had a sake 
reception for our visitors from the Japanese embassy 
who were sponsored by the Japanese-American Citizens ' 
League. Inataad of coffee breaks, we had tea breaks. 
Wa tried to bring a little flavor of Japan into « 
everything we did. We used exchange students from 
Japan aa speakers, along with vice-presidents of vari- 
ous corporations—industrialists in charge of trade 
operations. We had soma sessions on bonsai, cooking, 
art. v 

We try to have on site a variety of resources for 
people to use for purposes they lay out for themselves. 



Other Factors in Successful Planning 



One of the first things that neophyte staff development planners 
learn is to pay attention to the human naeds of those whom they are 
attempting to serve. That attention may- take the form of providing for 
individual differences in needs, interests, and preferences as well as 
such mundane considerations as convenience of location, appropriateness 
of time scheduling, accommodation for physical comfort, provision of 
refreshments, and effectiveness of audiovisual equipment. 

Practical Considerations 

The effectiveness of an inservice program can' be materially lessened 
' y lack of consideration for management details and physical arrangements. 



Tha following quaatlona naad to ba aakad in planning * staff davalop- 

mant activity: > ' 

—How ouch tlaa it naadad for tha activity? Will it raqulra mora 
than ona aaaaion? 

i ■ ... . 

—What would ba tha boat tlaa to ichadula this activity? 

—What kind of tpaca is neadad? 

—What would ba tha moat convanlant location? 

-It it poaalbla for participants to carpool? 

—What aquipmant will ba naadad? Who will ba rasponsibla for 
making sura that it is availabla and. that it works? 

—Row will tha "craature comforts" of tha audlanca ba providad „ 
for? (Vantilation, lighting, tamparatura; do participants know vhart 
rastrooms ara locatad, and is chart a braak?) 

~Where it parking? Is It adequate? 

—Will^efreahments be provided? Who will be responsible for doing 

this? 

—What is the schedule? Is it flexible snough to allow for emerg- 
ing needs? ' 
y Teachers themselves can offer valuable suggestions about how to 
answer these questions. 

It is also important to suit the group iizt to the activity* 
While information can be delivered efficiently in a large group setting, 
the anonymity of a large group removes much of the individual sense of 
responsibility that stimulates genuine participation. Varying the size 
of the working groups during the course of the day or session will help 
sustain interest and involvement. For example, if the purpose of the 
activity is to let teachers experience using inquiry strategy, a small 
group provides maximum opportunity for interaction. Generally, small 
groups are more appropriate foe active learning situations while larger 
groups are more appropriate for speakers or audiovisual presentations. 

It is also important that the activity be well organized, have 
clearly stated objectives, begin and end promptly, and be evaluated in 
some way that provides constructive feedback which can be used to 
improve further efforts. Those who plan staff development activities 
can spare themselves many negative comments by organizing well, 
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•lac* most teachers deeply reseat waiting their time. 
Coianunicatlon 

Participant a .are likely to respond poeitively or negatively to 
lneervlce depending on the way in which a forthcoming ataff development 
activity is described. In a sense, notification, of staff development 
activities ahouid ba considered advertising. Tha announcement ahould 
have some viaual impact, and it ahould convey tha ear racial information 
to thoaa for whom it ia designed. Tha daacription ahould provide enough 
information for teachers to make a valid judgment about whathar or not 
thay ahould contributa thair tiae, yat ba conciaa anough so that busy 
taachara will not lay it aalda to read at a latar tima (which may navar 
coma). In addition to announcements of specific programs, tharc ahould 
ba a regular channel of two-v/ay communication through which tha social 
atudiaa office can conduct naada aaaaaamanta and receive direct sugges- 
tiona from teachers. 

Intf taction 

It la surprising how many ataff development activities'— which ire, 
by definition, designed to enhance the effectiveness of human beings In 
working with other human beings — fail to recognize the uniqueness, and 
•sometimes even the presence, of par t'icipante as lndlvlduala. It is safe 
to suggest that every staff development activity ahould provide at least 
one meaningful, opportunity for those prasent to Interact with ona another. 
Ideally, this interaction should take place in a way that is relevant to 
both the objectivea of the staff development activity and the needa of 
participants. 

One aocial studies consultant told ua about the "inclusion activity'* 
-which aha uses to start all her staff development sessions: each indivi- 
dual In the group takes a few moments to share one problem or Idea from 
personal experience which is related to the topic being considered at 
the inaervice session. Often, the group participating in a staff devel- 
opment activity is its own best resource, not only for problem identifi- 
cation but also for problem solving. 

The idea that opportunities should be provided for teachers to share 
tHeir ideas with other teachers and learn from each other was mentioned 



rnpnatadly throughout our latarvlm. Oaa raapondaat connantnd:' 



Km cad Again taachars toll ua that tbo oott uaaf ul 
thing thoy had « chanea to do 'during tho duration" of 
tha aanloar waa coofar and coatult and talk with othar 
taachars about, nnum probltma— thara ldaaa. 
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7. PWraWG mCEMTIVlS FOR PARTICIPATION 

t ■ 

Of all the questions that must be considered In planning intervice 
program, perhaps tha most crucial is thfa ona: What motivetee tea. hare 
to partlelpata In staff development tctivttiee, and what kind of cob-; 
panaatlon or reward do they aspect for having dona so? ~0nce tha purpose 
of a particular inaervice activity has baan eetablisaed, a plan has 
boen aada, and a tar gat audlanca identified, an even bigger challenge 
may ba to ensure that teachers do, In fact, partlelpata. At a time 
whan char* ia much talk of teacher stress and ataff "burnout,' 1 It la 

' not always aaay to ensure enthueieetic participation In educational 
ataff development. Furthermore, it la frequently difficult for thoaa 
responsible for staff development to make aura that tha "right" paoplc » 
participate. All too often, tha teachara aoat willing to participate 
in auch activities are thoaa who are already among the moat capable; 
. thoaa who are leaet intereated in participating may be those in tha moat 

. need of help. 

Not aurpriaingly, therefore, the educators we interviewed had a 
great deal to say about Incentives for inaervlce participation. Some 
, of the wide variety mentioned ware of a rather low order— for example, 
convenient or attractive location. Other incentives mentioned were 
related to suah factor aa a teacher's real satisfaction in doing a 
good job of instruction. All are valid and worthy of consideration. 

Successful History 

A strong incentive for teachers to participate in staff development 
is past involvement in similar worthwhile experiences (Firth 1977, 
p. 219). If a district has a track record of effectively delivering 
staff development activities that address perceivad needs/ teachers 
are likely to be receptive to future efforts. Well planned and Imple- 
mented activities will have a cumulative effect on future success. 

Not only do effective inservice activities encourage participants 
to return, they also create an essential component of a ataff develop- 
ment program: a cadre o£ vocal supporters. Frequently, teachers who 
have participated in inservice activities whioh they have found to be 
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uaeful are the beat recruiters of future participant j. Ou consultant 
obaerved: "You have to have [enough] enthusiasm to persuade others that 
thif is a vary good idea." Anotbar reversed, "I think tha major incen- 
tive {for taachara to participata] was that they aaw their colleagues 
vary excited about it, and ao thay really did vant to gat into it and 
learn about it." Still anotbar consultant daacribad how enthuelasa ia 
critical to tha continuing auccaaa of a prograa; "You can tall [a pro- 
gran] ia working bacauaa people go back to thair schools, and tha auccaaa 
-of tha program ia dlacuaaad in lounge talk, and it atarta to catch on- 
to anovball." Requests for^repeet performances and azpactationa of 
future excellence ara characteristic of avary auccaaaful ataff develop- 
aant progran. \ 

Establishing a tradition of auccaaaful lneervice requires attantlon 
to all of tha various components daacribad in thia handbook. Attention 
tc datail la particularly important, aa ona of tha aducatora va inter- 
viewed 1 emphasized: \ ' 

First of all, you should start on tiaa. Tha laadar 
. ahould ba vail organized and hava all needed* materiale 
raady. Evarything ahould ba convenient and within 
ranch. Chalra, tablas, and othar itema ahould ba 
arranged ahaad of time. Audiovisual equipment should 
ba chackad out and aat up. Praplanning la aa important 
• aa actually conducting tha inasrvica. 

Tha contant objective should ba mat in aa short a time 
as possible; the activity ahould 1 be neither too short 
nor too long. If it's long, unless it's very well 
planned participents probably won't be back again. 
Each program ahould require ao more than 11/2 hours . 
unless it ' s a workshop where taachers actually make 
things. Lectures should require an hour at the most. 

Variety and Choice 

It is vitally important that ^tft&se responsible for ir service pro- 
grams plan them carefully, try to anticipate all contingencies which may 
arise, and provide variety. Often there is value in designing an 
inservice activity around an interesting theme. One example of this 
approach is described in the following report : 

We're going to have a session dealing with multiethnic, 
multicultural and women's studies. We'll have about 
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400 social studies teachers In the junior and Mnlor 
high school levels for • full day, and we'll land 
off with an auditorium praaantatlon by tha Urban 
Laagua ataff dlractor. We'll mi to a folk -fair ' 
situation where we will have about 35 publishing 
houaaa showing print amtariala that ara suppleaen- 
tery in nature. They'll also show supplementary 
eudiovisual materials. At the same time, we'll 
hava about 35 athnlc groups: Serbian American, 
Japanese Aaarlcan, Afro-Aaarican— all of the athnlc 
groups we can gat In touch with in our city, along 
with other inatltutlona Ilka tha Asian' Studies 
Canter and tha Bthnic Studies Center, who will have 
boo tha. At tbeee booths, there amy be slides, arti- 
facts, cookery— the idee la to draw teachers in end 
get the people who are there to become involved end 
talk about their ethnic herltege and background. To 
cloae the morning, we're going to have a 15 -piece 
tanbura orcheetra, allvar •trial (Croatian), who 
will provide e concert. In tha afternoon, we'll 
have aectional nee tings, repee ted twice, from which 
teachers can chooeV^ These will Include topics pre- 
sented by such groups es the Jevish Council, the 
Croatian Ethnic Aaarlcan Group, the Asian Americana, 
and the Urel Aaar leans. 

The response to an inaervice program is much more likely to be posi- 
tive if there is veriety in the presentetlons, if activities are action 
oriented, and if there are many options for participation (Goddu et al. 
1977, p. 28). Adulta are no more willing to endure the same activity 3 
for a long time Chan students are. It is important, however,, for each 
activity to contribute to the learning objectives. All tsachers, and 
secondary teachers In particular, resent' activities which appear to be 
lacking in purpose and meaning. 

Inservice planners should ettempt to identify individual differences 
in the needs and concerns of participants and to provide a variety of 
options for meeting the objectives of the program. One option might be 
structured, sequenced, directed learning; another might be smill-group, 
Interaction supplemented by resource persons or learning centers; still 
another option would be individual work or independent study through 
programmed Instruction or with the assistance of a consultant on a one- 
to-one basis. Having some opportunity for self-determination in terms 
of both content and learning strategy seems t£ make inservice programs, 
whether required or voluntary, more acceptable to teachers. 
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Hm of aaiaate: 

One of the incentives for participation most frequently mentioned 
wee "ownarahip" of a prograa— a mom of personal lnveetaeat in the 
inaerviee activity. Many respondents to our eurvey noted that those 
taaehara who had baan involved la tha aaada aaeeeaaent for, planning of, 
and conduct of tha prograa vara tha moat likely to participate 
enthuaiaetically. 

Ona respondent said, "We've learned tha hard nay chat if you don't 
ganarata aupport by involving taaehara .and administrators all tha way 
through tha decision-making procees, yc^u ara almost doomed to failura." 
Another obaarvad, "You can't Implement a prograa which ia imposed on 
paopla without thair having tow* kind of ownarahip of tha prograa." 
Still aaothar put It thxa way: 

'• Tha first thing .that makes or braaka [a prograa] la 
whathar ia fact you ara oparating on, tha baaia of a 
raal need.v Juat because you perceive a prograa aa 
necessary dbnan't anaura that participants will "own" 
tha namd that ia auppoaadly being met. Ralp that ia 
not perceived aa help la not really halp. Tha parti- 
clpanta naad to have a decision-making volca in what 
thay ara going to ba Involved in and how it la going 
to happan. Thay hava to davalop a sense of ownarahip 
or you aren't going to gat vary far. Tha outcoaa would 
ba superficial at baat. 

Ona approach to developing a senaa of ownarahip ia to work through 
profeaeional organizations. Ona aducator we intarviawad reported that a 
regional asaociation of geography taaehara had convinced several school 
districts to provide released time and inservice credit for a geography 
fair which the geographers' group wiahed to sponsor. The planning and 
implementation of the fair was entirely arranged by the professional 
organization. / ' 

Thia kind of approach, which cuts across district lines x has several 
advantages. First, it can focus individualized attention on the specific 
needs of a small number of teacher* within each district. Understand- 
ably, a district might not wish to expend resources to support inservic? 
rrograms for only one or two teachers; however, a professional organ!;. 
tion which includes many teachers with similar interests can att nd to 
very specialized needs. 
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Other respondent* ported eddltlooal *aya of eoopereting^with pro- 
fessions! organisations. Ons district uses curriculum guidelines deVel- 
opod by the National Council for the Social Studies as a aource of- 
topics, for inssrvics. Several districts rsly on promotion*! publica- 
tions in Identifying timely topics for inemrvice sf forts. So** districts 
integrate/articles from prof national publications into tbsir staff 
development activities, Stats, regional, and national nestings of 
profsssionaX organltations vers f rsqusntly stationed as a source of 
new ideas for stimulating individual growth. 

Laadarihip Opportunity 

; Enthusiastic participation in inaervica is likely to be •nhanced if 
progress offer leedership opportunities for those tsschers who ere luter- 
sstsd. Tsschers who srs asked to aaSist with presentations or who anti- 
cipate having aone kind of leadership responsibility for a progran are 
likely to ba betcer consumers and to develop a kaen intsrest in ataff 
development, t 

Whan asked how a achool diatrict night provide appropriate oppor- 
tunities for laaderahip in staff development, one aducator suggested 
this approach: ^ 

t would form a csdrs of extremely talentad taachers who 
. would ba the tralnars of other ttachars on raleaaed 
time. I would provide thla group with *• such material 
aa I could find relevant to the curriculum, and I would 
aend than to workshops to find out whet Is happening in 
the field. Social studies is a field that la flounder- 
ing around right now-; we era not aura where we are 
headed. So I would want to make sure chat the group 
of leaders has a chance for a broad exposure to the 
overall thinking in the field, 

Out aide Requirements or Mandates 

"Although most persons with responsibility for social studies staff 
development would prefer that participation be voluntary, they accept 
as a fact of life the necessity to respond to local school district coan- ■ 
dates, state and federal requirements, and state textbook adopt lons-- 
all of which may require attendance at Inaervice sessions. While it is 
tnore difficult to conduct well-received inaervice activities under 
these clreuBstances , outside requirements may provide the only kinds 



of incentives by which mm tuebiri can ba persuaded to engage la pW 
fasslonal dmlopMiit efforts. 

Consequently, it is wise for social studies etaf f developers who are 
faced with, the nacaselty o£ complying with outsida mandates to b« prepared 
to organism excellent programs in order to successfully Mm choir "cap- 
tive audience." Om strategy that Km worked wall In soma. such situations 
i» to provide "option* within no options." In othar words, nil staff 
members effected met participate, but those la charge of staff develop- 
ment work out^a plan with representatlvns of the target group to of far 
•taff members a* many choices aa possible— choices of time and place, for 
instance. „ ' 

legislation haa a growing influanea on both cnirriculua contant and 

O'^mwJsiH \t ^em CO a? 9 wa surveyed reported that thair dis- 

trict! had Installed mandated programs in auch areas aa environmental 
education, frae-eacerptiae consumer sducatidu, and cspitsllsm versus com- 
munism, in addition to mlnisaim-competency requirements for graduation . 

In ona school district, eVery teachar vhoee parformence Is being 
1 eppreleed is required to idantify both job targets and tha staff develop- 
ntnt activities in which ha or sha will participate in ordar to wast them. 
Tht social studies consultant may provide' assistance in this process by 
identifying some poeaibla job targets and preparing to offer the accompany 
lng staff development support. 

It Is crucial that thoaa reaponslble for planning staff developmenc 
remember chat, although it is possible to mandate attendance at insarvice 
activities, it is not poeslble to mandate attention or response— the 
participant is ultimately the gatekeeper, totally in command. Therefore, 
it is important to use tha best planning skills available , to make the 
activity as spproprieta as poasible, and to actively sell each activity so 
as to build a reputation for providing worthwhile programs. Such efforts 
will do ouch to ensure that subsequent offerings will be perceived as use- 
ful and profitable. 

Academic and Salary Credits 

Ideally, perhaps, all educators would participate in staff develop- 
ment activities out of intrinsic m»tivation--the simple desire to do t h? It 



work batter with the intent of improving education for students. And 
indeed, this hoot seeaed to b« realized in the reports we received from 
boch teacher a tad ejtf f development leader 4. One teacher volunteered 
thie refraahing cp— ant : "I already an hlgheat on the aalary acale In 
terms of eredita, experience, and yeara of eervice, ao when I partici- 
pate (in ataff development] it doisn't mean more payjtor in. I go for 
aalf -improvement." She added, however, "Other people participate lor 
cradita aa well a? self-improvement— or simply for the money., In tone 
caaea, they are paid an hourly rate." 

Many diatrlcta reported that hourly payment waa of fared aa an 
incentive aa well aa cradlt toward aelary advancement, the option of 
receiving collage creditor, occasionally, college tuition. The follow- 
ing other incentives were mentioned by reapondeatY; noney to buy claas- 
room aateriels, the opportunity to make and uae materials which had 
baen proven effective, and funding for such special student activities 
•as field trips. One staff development leader said, "We purchased the 
materiale fdr 'them, and- we offered the option of university credit; so 
there waa a 'carrot' for participation." 

Deliberately or inadvertently, achool districts commonly budget 
relatively large amounts of money to reward teachers for engaging in 
staff development over which the districts have little or no control. 
This reward coma ia the form of advances in aelary given to tfachers , 
who take additional academic courses at institution* ^of higher education. 
While some of these courses are directly related to the teacher's assign- 
ment, many of them are only peripherally related to improved performance 
in the classroom. For example, a teacher may receive salary advance- 
ment credit for pursuing an administrative credential, with the express 
intent of leaving the clasaroom to become an administrator. 

As a teacher nears the top oft the salary scale, it may be de irable 
to iu- r e additional advances contingent <*m participation in approved 
inservic^ activities, or it &iay be possible for boards of education to 
be more prescriptive^ about what kinds o£ experiences will be accepted 
for salary increases,, x $Janv school .districts currently allow salary 
credit for in-district st ;? if ievelopmert participation In addition to 
sabbatical Leaves which ocrmiK t«athers to work in areas whieh will 



w>***>?% tnttt tsachiftg *Neet'vaae*e» 

Clvero ih* grauVtl «giu& of eh* teaching population, college credit 
*?ui ^antral wUn advanceasnt eredu are likely to fctscoae !««« toper- 
**ite «# incentives it *ota tad tore tiaehet* teach th« t<«p of ela Hilary 
schaduUc, Therefore, it it important o identify other wnivating 
factors for participation its staff deealot aaac program. 

Conve nience o| Parciclp asiott 

The educators ws Incamiwed described a number of ways in which 
«r«*¥ auaapt to aake irasatvics participation as easy .<** possible for 
*taitJ»r a«*a»f bacauaa th»y btiiava that tea ft aesbers would not parti- 
>:.ieat* #iftii it ware vary convenient to to to, but rather out of 
r#fP«« for itfia heavy ioad that teachers cam end the desire to lighten 
H «i nue>, a» s«ossibie, On*- staff development consultant listed sever*!, 
fat* era rented to convert it cs of participation;; / 

fan icipao? * auae bt comfortable with the lira when * 
program £& offered mi with tM accessibility of the 
Location The timing of a program In relation to the 
lotroaV tlos of new concepts into the classroom is 
aooinar cNMldftratioo. The evailatilitv of materials, 
sdesuat* space- 4 sad the Vina of facility «.hat is 
available for fb* inaervte* pr«ssraiB«-al2 are 1 sporran' 

t:a (J ,',i<t; tS 

fe*Pon.)« 1*49 i^e* testa* ?hap released time for staff deveJop- 
* a*** ta&le ttareufth ifh..r <,»« *f substitute, is an incentive . 
,?<,j * r ' {<, « - - >m - "■ r; »* 1 develt-pcent «iii tor reputced that his latm urban 
;J ■•«•. t * .• r. , fc«ivh firt'i i;-ir»»}» pr«>vi.-j tag r^i^in^v" i$.®n jar in service Ebrou«?\ 
•enw. •? i r ... t ;.i,f ~f>yf»«» vj^irar 7r ...j? „ '«i<Vi at^u .:uf ? :t ? | t n^ ffr-'if. practice 



be cooeidered* On* achool ditcriet holds ite eeef f development acti- 
vltiee in ehe no raids on a half-day releaaad-tine beat*. Tha etudent 
day li delayed, and taachart can participate while chay ar* fresh and 
receptive. On* respondent auggeeted tha t^af tar-school progress are 
more acceptable If the teacher a personal needs are acknowledged: 
"If you do have prograas attar school, it helps to have r^freehnenta! 
I try to sake [participants] feel welcoae. When teachers have been 
working all day and then come to ataff development, they should get 
a pat on the back. Teaching school is not easy." v 

The approach chosen by one respondent 'a district was to institute 
a cowpensatory-tixtte policy that permita teachers to attend inservice 
programa In the susaaer, after school, and on Saturdays on a voluntary 
basia, for which they are given time. credit. Teachers may later 
exchange that time credit for equivalent time off during tha five ^ 
inservice days which art scheduled into the school calendar by state 
oandate. Thia process makes it possible for small school districts o # 
organize group activities for the 'limited number of teachers in social 
studies in each district. 

Carntc and Job Demands 

One of the most interesting ideas mentioned by oar respondents was 
that of focusing staff development on teaching career stages (Ryan 1979). 
One respondent identified four categories of individuals for whom staff 
development should he tailored; (1) the j?ew teacher* who Is either new 
to teaching or has been transferred from another position or content 
area— from science to social studies, for example f (2) the peripherally 
involve J teacher, who is teaching for the time being but does not 
uecessaril/ have. a lifelong commitment, (3) the career teacher, who is 
completely dedi <it*ti r 1 teaching #s a life work and who may even take a 
second ) ©b in order ta stay in teachings and (V) the upwardly mobilo 
teacher, who plans to leave teaching the earliest opportunity tor a 
kth petcel'sgd to be better* Our respondent pointed out that a 1 chough 
these taceBorieft ire nnt fixed they /ire genera 11^ recointizabio . 
\ndi, j ,u- ; i;-j th^'H. hi* t*l*K:tNl f h*? nKi^r i^ciphisi? st;*t f ^ieve lopwnt for n^v 
r^/itj^r? m«\ r ( u^»n r^4i.h«;f * , ivr*.».f* * "ho i*WR t * ■ r ro ^no? H/. fftr itivn* 



SAch of th« catagorl** of teachers dascribad abova haa different 
needs for and expectation of ataif development; Identification of and 
attention to these varioua needs can provide, a powerful incantive far 
participation in staf;' development activities. For example, beginning 
teachers often exprais a need for help with classroom management and 
cot tent. Introductory-level ataff development efforta in these areas, 
however, might not be appropriate for a career teacher. Reaearch sug- 
gests that teachers with less than three years or more than sight years 
of experience are more Interested in content knowledge than in pedagogic 
strateglea, while teachers in the intermediate stages of their career;; 
ere more concerted with instructional techniques (Katz 1977, p. 68). 
Because career teachers derive most of their rswatds from classroom 
success, inservice programa addressing their classroom needs might 
provide a strong incentive for participation (Lortie 1975, pp. 82-108). 
Upwardly mobile teachers, on the other hend, might be more concerned 
with opportunities to demonstrate leadership or to participate in 

a 

protects with high visibility. Rewards for peripherally involved 
teachers probably are highly idiosyncratic; however, if these teachers 
can derive increased satisfaction from their Jobs as a result of parti- 
cipation in staff development efforts, they may become mote career 
oriented. 

Another job-related incentive for teachers to participate in staff 
development is the need to change teaching subject areas as a result 
of declining or increasing enrollment. This possibility offers an argu- 
ment, for cross-disciplinary training, which might enable teachers to 
acquire mere experience in working in an area of minor preparation or 
obtain exposure to a new subject area of special interes . 

Summary 

As is the case in all walks of life, educators can be founfl at every 
point along the bell-shaped curve; they will need different kinds of 
incentives, And they will respond to different kinds of "carrots." 
Repeat ?dly, however, out respondents 'cite** two related and powerful 
incentives for participation; .11 the promise >f help in solving a con- 
tinuing and chronic ptublem In the classroom and (2) the genuine desire 
to learn now and better ways of teaching. 



8. ARRANGING FOR EVALUATION AND FOLLOW-UP 

r 

The purpose of all ataff development i* %<y bring about positive 
change. If the desired change does not occur, or if its impact la 
fleeting et beat, the , time, resources, and energy devoted to planning 
end conducting ineervice activities will have been vested. 

How can plannera determine whether a ateff development program 
haa achieved its objectivea? And, perhapa more important, how can 
thoae responsible for staff development enaure that the programs they 
offer will have a lasting Impact? The teak of the ataff development 
planner does not end at the close of an ihaacvice day. Valuation and 
follow-up are critical components of a ataff development program. 

Evaluation 

Regular evaluation of all aspects of an^ educational program is. 
essential in order to maintain high quality (King et al'. 1977, p. 687). 
Most school districts of a reaaonable aire employ steff members with 
evaluation training or skills. Universities may provide graduate 
students for this purpose at a reaaonable fee, as may intermediate 
service units. If ntne of these resources is available and an outside 
consultant must be retained, administrators or teachers can be given 
rudimentary training in evaluation which will enable them to decide 
what kinds of data should be collected, how the information should be 
interpreted, and what decisions should be made on the basis of the 
interpretation. Educators who are responsible for planning social 
studies programs should have some exposure to techniques for identi- 
fying needs and deciding how to meet thosw needs, so that they are able 
to work Competently with both staff evaluation specialists and outside 
consultants in identifying objectives for inservice programs. 

In spite of the acknowledged importance of evaluation to an 
educational program, evaluation of staff development is a bit like the 
weather, if data collected from our interview.! provides an accurate 
indication: everyone talks about it, but little is being done about 
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it in sny sophisticated suss. Oat staff developer describsd ths state 
of ths si t ss "very primitive— the closst thing we have to svslustion of 
our stafi! development sf forts st this tia» is verbal feedback from 

participants." 

Ideally, it would bs possibls to evaluate staff development acti- 
vities in terms of ) student learning j Sons of the sducstors we contacted 
described sf forte to do thst, but . ivsrsX referred to ths difficulties 
encountered. Most svslustion seems to be- focused on participant learning 
rathar than student laarning. One raspondsnt said: 

Generally, we haya soma soVt of evaluation. For many * <NNv ^ 
of tha programs , ws hava developed fairly sophisticstsd ( 
cognit ive Instruments that ara tisd diractly to the 
outcomes of ths programs. Thass ara not matchad co 
student outcomes or to what goat on in tha clasaroom, 
unfortunately. 

Tha racsnt trends toward identifying' studant outcomat, estsblishing 
compctancy-baSSd requirements, and tying accountability to fsdaral pro- 
grams may laad to a closer relationship between staff development 
evaluation and student outcomes. One staff development director sug- 
gested that a basis for inservice, planning and a base line for evaluation 
might be established by teachers' asking themselves, "What do 1 wtnt the 
kids to learn? How will I g«t them there? How will I know that they 
have arrived?" end inquiring of students, "Whet benefits do you think 
you ought to receive from my participation in an activity like this?" 

Staff evaluation which is tied closely to student outcomes can be 
very threatening to teachers. It is understandable that teachers are 
reluctant to be evaluated'on the basis of students' successes or fail- 
ures, since they cannot coutn 1 such variables as student motivation, 
personal behavior, parental support, administrative support, adequacy of 
materials, class size, and student ability. However, some respondents 
reported some specific ways of relating staff development to general 
student achievement. For example,, one district compiles a computerized 
list of skills in which students are deficient. Teachers use this list 
to determine instructional needs, and staff development leaders use the 
information to ensure that teachers are given, adequate help in nee ting 
these student needs. 
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Evaluation of lnserviee activities, other than la teres of studeut 
outcomss, If usually conducted for the purpose of aonltorlng and 
improving tha staff davalopasnt proeass ltsslf . A systsattic ssssssasnt 
procedure hslps those' Is chsrge da cs rains vhat kinds of sctlvltlss era 
no it succsssful snd' best received, which consultants srs aost helpful, 
snd what vaaknsrtss naad to be corrected. Nearly everyone whoa ve 
intsrvlswsd ladles tsd that It Is currant practice to Sysiuats most 
staff davalopasnt sctlvltlss in soas fsshlon — ususlly through a quae- 
tlonnalrs which • imply ssks tescfeurs whsthsr ths progrsa wss helpful. 
Ths following reasrks describe s typlcsl quastlonnslrs of this type: 

For sny lnssrvlcs courss that wa offer, wa hsve s 
•tsndsrd evaluation fqm for participants. It ssks: 
Wss the courss relevant? Were teacher* ' needs net? 
Were the objsctlyss of ths lnssrvlcs courss net? Did 
this courss provids you with aotlvstlon to explore 
the topic further? Was ths sssslon well plennsd snd 
executed? Were the requirements clesr snd fslr? Wss 
the stnosphere snthuslsstlc.snd Intsrsstlng? Wss ths 
Instructor knovledgeebls? These srs grsded on s scsle 
of 1 to 4. 

We lssrned of sevsrsl svalustlon efforts which went beyond soli- 
citing the tescher's immediate opinion of the activity. The comments 
that follow provide a good description of the rationale- for delayed 
evaluation: <* 

Genarally, if you evaluate an activity on the laat day t 
th* majority of the class has a warm* fading about the 
activity, and they probably are little saddened by the 
fact that it is over. So there is sotae halo effect 
going on. We think chat when you take evaluation '"hot 
off the prese.^^^ianediately after the class, you don't 
get as true a picture as ycu do when you wait for' a 
semester or a longer period of feline. If you are look- 
ing for long-range change, then, you're not going to be 
able to measure that right after the class* What will 
happen next fall? Will the change be internalized? If 
you setid out an evaluation form a semester ,\ater and the 
participant' responds that he or she doesn't remember 
taking the claas, then we have some definite questions 
about what happened in that class. 

S^me other forms of inservice evaluation' reported by our survey 
respondents were assessment of the level of program implementation which 
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vM dependent on etaff development, analyeie of taat ecoree toward which 
ataff development activitiaa vara targeted, interview* with taachara 
following an implementation period eo datarolt.. effectlveneaa of tho 
inaarvlca training, and obaarvatiou in tha claaaroom to determine degree 
of uaa of laarning. 

Problema Belated to Evaluation ' 

Aa indicated prevlouely, it; ia not eaay to evaluate ataff develop- 
ment ectivitiee effectively, particularly in terma of atudant outcomea. 
It ia avan poaaibla for ihm evaluation procaaa to gat in tha way of 
providing a continuoualy poeitive climate for ataff development. Soma 
dletrlcta which conaiatantly try to gather avaiuation data on inaarvice 
activitiaa raport that thara la growing realatance on tha part of parti- 
-Cipante to tha evaluation prccaaa ltaelf. In one ceae, in which inaar- 
vica participant a vara latar aakad "How could thia aaaaion hava been 
improved?," a fruatrated tcachar (who nevertheleea graded tha aaaaion, aa 
having baan "vary worthwhile") answered, "By not having to fill. out 
theea questionnaire* !" An adminiatrator agraad: "Many tiaea wa gat a 
mora negative raaponae from conducting, the pre/poat cognitive assessment 
than we chink we can live with, and we would rather gat [taachara to 
inaervlce programa] and hope that something ia happening rather Chan 
turn them off completely." 

Staff development planners also have the problem of Interpreting 
the results of opinion questionnaires , because there is Invariably a 
broad range of reactions to any given staff development activity. Many 
educators we interviewed pointed out that for ev y participant who 
evaluates an activity as f, one of the best I have attended," another u-^11 
almost certainly dismiss it as "a complete waste of time. 11 

Future Directions for tnservice Eva l uation 

It seems likely that evaluation will continue to be of vital impor- 
tance to those with responsibility for staff development. Staff develop- 
ment programs will become more and more difficult to fund and maintain 
unless they clearly lead to improvement of the instructional program; 
thus, evaluation efforts must become more sophisticated and varied. It Is 
likely that the increasing availability of computer technology will 
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provide planners with accaaa to battar Information, through analyala 
of studant taat scores, for identifying competencies .needed by both 
atudanta and teachers. This kind of information should anabls plannars 
to identify v «$eciflc goals and objectivee for futura afforta without 
ralying quitfc *o t^fifcb on individual ataff mambara' opinions. 

There la alao growing pressure for mora clarity In curriculum 
objective^. Public Law 94-142, which requlree individual aducational 
plana fpr handlceppad children, is already having an affact on the 
regular aducational program, and it la likaly to continue to have mora 
and mora influence. As tha curriculum and aducational expectations 
for all student* bacoma mora deer, tha identification of what 
teacher a need to know or be able to do will alao be clarified; con- 
aequently, planning fpr staff development will need to become -more 
specific, with increasingly maasurable. rasults. 

i" 

• idiiov-pp ; 

/ • ^ . 

Most of the educators we interviewed believe that district-level 
administrator a seldom devote sufficient thought and attention to the 
full implementation of a new curriculum. As the general practice is 
described, a now program Is, presented to a large group of teachers 
in a single ine< rvice session for whi*h an inadequate amount of time 
• has been provided; little or no follow-up help is available for teachers 
who will be working with the new program in the classroom. If follow-up 
help is provided, it, is not likely to be extended beyond the first year 

* 1 Mi 

of implementation. This practice may account for the fact- that most 
curriculum change is not as well implemented as it might be. 

' One way to remedy this problem is to develop, from the outset, 
comprehensive, long-range plans for the establishment, support, and 
maintenance of the inservice efforts which will be necessary to success- 
fully implement: a new program. If a new social stud*e1T"program under 
consideration cannot be implemented /properly, given available resources 
of time and money, it may be better \to choose nne that is not so 
desirable but whose*implementation 13 within the reach of those who 
must try to mike it work. 
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Another way of providing on-site follow-up la to restructure the 
work of building administrators in such a way as to make them, in real- 
ity, Imets^iompEr amy administrators do could 
be ^handled by aomeone^elue, of is. ietl>tmportant than the business of 
improving. instruction. Social studies Jcenaultants can provide direction, 
encouragement, and assistance to principals in helping them support 
teachers aa they implement new curricula or try new strategies. 

Department chairpersons and team leaders- can also provide on-site 

» 

assistance to teachers and follow-up to inservice training. The dietrict „ 

social studies speclallat can conduct training sessions for staff mem- 

bers in such roles, focused on ways in which they can support and assist 

'. ■ * 

teachers in installing a new curriculum program. 

Social studies coordinators themselves can be powerful sources of 
on-site support and help, Nothing increases the credibility of a new 
program more than affective demonstrations with "real live students" of 
new techniques which teachers are supposed to master and use. At the 
very least, the district social studies specialist can visit the schools 
where a new program is being ins tailed and /talk to the teachers— find 
out what is going well and what problems are occurring, and arrange to 
deliver assistance as needed. 

One of the most frequent criticisms we heard of central office per- 
sonnel is that they have' lost touch with the "real world." One school 
district attertptp to avoid this problem by requiring each consultant to 
teach at least one regular daily class every semester. A social studies 
specialist who was concerned about his own lack of experience in elemen- 
tary school teaching reported that he had arranged to teach social 
studies units at several schools, choosing a different grade level each 
time. Another school district requires that all social studies consul- 
tants spend half their time actually in schools rather ;han in the 
central office. 

Internal and External Communication 

Continuous, accurate communication is very important to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of an effective climate for staff development. One 
school district periodically announces the results of inservice activity 
evaluations in the staff newsletter, which goes to all teachers. It is 
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hard to argua that staff asabars ara disanchant.d with inaarvica 
activltlas whan thasa rasults ragularly rmtl vary high parcantagas 
of approval. 

Although it Is aora difficult to coaaunicata vlth tha public at 
larga in ragard to< ataff davalopaant purpoSas and out coma, it if 
important to try to do so, particularly in tha light of dacllning 
financial rasourcas. Ona school principal told ua that aha coaaunl- 
cata* vlth tha public through tha school navspapar , saaking input for 
tha formation of instructional goals and providing ragular raports on 
staff activitias. Anothar lnvltas a parant to aaat ragular ly with tha 
Instructional laprovaasnt coanittaa, which is aada up of taaa laadars, u 
in ordar to halp astabllsh dlraction; th^s^parant coaaunicatas with tha 
rast of tha parant group at its ragular asa tings. Social stndiaa con- 
suit ants could provide Individual buildings with prepared notices which 
might be inaerted in newsletters to help parents become aware of what 
is happening. Parents and community representatives might be asked to 
serve on an advisory committee that also includes teachers and 
administrators. . 

Useful communication can also take place through a council of 
subject-area consultants which meets regulerly to explore and plan 
Interdisciplinary team efforts and to lobby as a grtfup for recognition, 
and support of curriculum selection, implementation, and improvement. 
Many school districts have a regular schedule for reports to the Board 
of Education to be submitted by individual subject-arec specialists; 
these reports c-jn serve as effective madia for connunicating the goals 
and needs of programs to those who ultimately make the decisions and 
control the purse strings. The jam* kind of regular report to princi- 
pals can help them become more knowledgeable about all curriculum areas 
and to support the efforts of consultants. 

Suppdrt From Peers and Supervisors 

The importance of follow-up support to the success of a ataff 
development program was summed up by one survey respondent: "In most 
learning experiences for adults, if you don't develop a maintenance sys- 
tem for the new behavior you are teaching, the chances for retention and 
application are slim." Altnough the lnservice leaders we interviewed 
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strongly egreed with chit statement, on* criticism often leveled «c 
staff development efforts if that they fail to provide enough folliv-up^ 
end support to permit perticipante to incorporate the new leerniug* 
experiencee into their regular teaching (Brim and Tills tt 1974, p. 522) 
It was noted, however, that not all inservice activities hava sn equal 
need for follow-up: 

Some a tivities need it mors than others; for example, 
[those dealing with] skills — clasiroom process with 
studsn. «. I separate (inservice progreme] into ' 
information-giving and procees-skill classes. The 
proceee-sklll classes need the follow-up. It is 
absolutely neceeeery. * 

Obviously, the ideal form of support would be to' have someone avail 
able to" assist in the classroom with problems teachers encounter es they 
attempt to implement the staff development learning. However, g^/en 
declining school populations and increasing economic pressurss, it seems 
unrealistic to expect that this kind of support will aver be available 
on a broad scale, as one respondent observad, providing such e high 
level of support would be extremely time consuming: "In our area we 
have one supervisor for 300 people. That isn't enough manpower." To 
compensete for ale inability r.o help each teacher personally, .this par- 
tlcular supervisor worked through dspertment heeds et the various high 
schools The importance of the role of the depertment chairperson is 
growing,, with more and more emphasis placed on program improvement and 
related staff development. 

The following excerpts from the interviews are Illustrative of ways 
in wuich support can he provided: 

The support system takes different shapes. Sometimes 
it is done by small-group interaction and sometimes it 
is done through or by the department chairman within a 
school. It can be done by principals or by the instruc- 
tor of the [inservice] class itself. Participants can , 
be pulled back together to develop an internal support 
system. This has happened in our human relations 
program. Participants get back together to support each 
other. They stroke each other, and that motivates N them 
to go on to the next level. 

A workable support structure can consist of at least 
two, but preferably four or five, teachers from each 
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school who participate in * given iuservice activity. 
Often, taachara irf.il go back to thai? Individual 
school! And no on* back boas knows w>\at they are 
.talking about ; they bacon* lik« voices In tha vlld«r- * 
oess. Hharaaa i£ more than ona w*char from r 
•chool la involved in en ineervice program, thay can 
gat togatbar latar and talk about It. That* it 
* daflnite advantage In tons of continuing support 
f ron Including aura than ona teacher at each eita. 

Investigators of changa processes have long known that ona war 
of facilitating changa la to estsblish a "critical aaaa" of Innovator e 
(Mann at al. 1975, p. 39). Slnca aany staff development ef forte atr 
daalgnad ultimately to produca claaaroom changes, thia concept haa 
pertinence for inaervice planners. Other research supports reliance 
on thia approach by indicating that taachara perceive qther teachara 
aa baing tha moat valuable and reliable aourcaa of inf oraatlon (Katz 
1977, p. 60; Lortia 1975, pp. 71-79; Reilly'and Denbo'1975. p. 126; 
Zigerai at al. 1977, p. 547). 

Tha -taachara and conaultanta we interviewed conalatantly streesed 
thia point. Ona teacher summed up thia perepective by aaying, "Even 
though there la great raapact for our aocial atudiaa auparviaory ataff, 
tha faellng la that they haven't baan in tha claaaroon in a long time. 
Tha people who know what ia going on [in tha claaaroon] are those who 
are doin? it." Another teacher indicated the fipottance of peer 
support: "Tha curriculum waa definitely conveyed to aa by my -mates. 
There was a lot of Informal discuasion of' cho philosophy and objec- > 
tives of the unit." W 

Follow-up Support that reliea on a cadre of teachers in the same 
building, then, ia beneficial for maintaining and continuing ioservice 
effbres because it provides teachers with support from the-aouree which 
they respect and trust most: other teachers. However, administrators 
also have a critical role to perform within a staff development support 
network. T ; he following comments from survey tapoadents suggest a 
variety of ways in which administrators md Supervisory personnel can 
provide support: * 

In eery instance, there ts always a link between 
the school principal and individual participants in 



terms of getting principal* to provide support for 
participant* ' lap laaon cation plana. It la required 
that teachers and tha principal tie down tonathar 
early In tha school year, that taachart clarify their 
laplaaantation plana, and that cha principal must 
lndicaca tha ways in which ha or sha !• filing to 
support taachara In thalr efforts to carry out thoaa 
plana \.. 

Our regular staff it available to htlp (teachers] 
in varioue vayaiaa tha yaar progresses, and wa 
encourage thia. \ Tor catapla, va guide taachara to , 
aadla and Instructional oatarlals that will help 
than iaplaaent the ideas that thay laaraad in 
iosarvice workshops. We provide aaalatanca with 
scheduling varioua kinds of involvwsant and sctlvi- . 
tlaa with tha coaaamity— f laid trips, lactam, 
Suaat speakers. Us ara willing to hslp taachara 
ganarata ideas for instructional programs in thalr 
daaarooaai If thay lac ua know of thalr needs. 
Indeed, wa encourage taachars to call upon ua with 
, any fait naad ralatad to tha goala of an,inservice 
vorkabop, and wa try to halp if va possibly can. W* 
gat quit* a fsw calls. 

Our paopla who go out and of far aaalatanca fto tsachera] 
are not In an avaluatlva poaicloo. Absolutaly not— 
that's not thalr rola. If thay da tact a serious tiaak-' 
naas vhlch char suapact tha principal sight not know 
about, thay may say to tha principal: "I viiitad this 
courts, thia classroom. Thasa program objectives ware 
being iaplamantad pratty wall; tbaas vara not, I found. 
Any parcapciona I hive I will be glad to share with you/ 4 
Tha principal does the evaluating. 

The continuous introduction snd support of "change Is an Important 
function of an inservice program. If that fact is net accepted, staff 
development is likely to consist of no more than a series of relatively 
'mrelated short-term efforts that hav* little visible effect in the 
improvement of instruction. In the absence of a continuing commitment, 
as one educator told us, "you've gone In, .you've done a shot, you go 
away— and a year later you won't even know the program' * been there. Ut 
need tc provide assistance, a budget, and sufficient time (for staff 
development programs! to get to the point where thev are, by themselves 
se If -renewing. " 

So j« Itng-tange forms of follow up which respondents reported to ■ 
have been successful in r»»r* , districts .ire described b*low- 



— Review/refresh sessions, in which individual* select those eress 
of interest or concern to than from smoug the various competencies or 
bbjectivee of the program. 

— Open lab sessions* in which newly implemanted materials are 
made available la conjunction with resource haip from a publishing 
house or other agenc> ao that teachers can request and receive halp 
in undars tanning and rising the materials. 

—A crisis intarvantion "hot Una," which staff mabsrs can call 
to reque jt ssslstsnca with a problem In implementing new materials 
or strategies 

—One-to-one consultation, In which tsSchars may ask a resource, 
parson to demonstrate in their classrooms, arrange for.vimits to other 
teachers 1 classrooaa to view programs In sction, ask for observation 
and feedback on implementation, or obtain assistance in viewing and 
analyzing vldeotapea of their performance. 

— k regularly scheduled rotation system, in which all units and 
components of the program ate repeated periodically in order to permit 
all teachers to brush up on areas in which they feel they heve .special 
needs and introduce new staff members to the program. 
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RELATED RESOURCES IN THE ERIC SYSTEM 

* 

Th« resource j described in this section have been entered into the 
ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) system. Jach is identi- 
fied by s six-digit number and two letters: "EJ" for journal articles, 
"ED" for other documents. 

If you want to read a document with an ED number, check to see 
whether your local library or instructional media center subscribes to 
the ERIC microfiche collection. (For a list of libraries in your area 
that subscribe to the ERIC system, write to ERIC/ChESS, 855 Broadway, 
Boulder, Colorado 80302.) 

If an ERIC collection is not accessible, or if you want a personal 
copy of the document in either microfiche (MF) or paper copy (PC), write 
to ERIC Document Reproduction Services (EDRS) , Computer Microfilm Inter- 
national Corporation, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, Virginia. All orders 
must be accompanied by payment in full, including prepaid postage. 
Prices (correct as of December 1, 1979) are cited for each ED document. 
(Note that for some documents paper copies are either not available or 
Ernst be ordered from the publisher or distributor instead of from EDRS.) 

If your local library does not have a journal article that you want, 
you may write for one or more reprints to University Microfilms, 300 
North Zecb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. The following information 
is needed: title of periodical or journal, title of article, author's 
name, date of issue, volume number, issue number, and page numbers. All 
orders must be accompanied by payment in full, plus postage, 

Basils, oseph C II, er. al. Indicators of Effective Inservice: 

Instructional Packages. Charleston, V. Va.: West Virginia State 
Department of Education, 1978. ED 161 872, -EDRS price: MF '0.83 
PC SI. 82; plus postage. 

Stressing that instructional behaviors, programs, and mate- 
rtals developed fov inservice education must be systematic, 
stimulating, psychologically sound, and veil organized, this docu- 
ment provides a guide to the development of inservice instructional 



packages. It includaa extenaive criteria for evaluating inservice 
instructional packages under tha following headings : (1) organi- 
zation, layout, and format, (2) rationale, (3) objectives, (A) pre- 
asaessaant (evaluation prior to uaa in inatruction) , (5) instruction 
(evaluation aa a tool for facilitating affective inatruction) , 
(S) self-evaluation (helps participant assess needs) , and (7) over- 
all evaluation. 

Beegle, Charts W* , end Roy A. Edelfelt, eds. Staff Development; staff 
LibmratioR. Washington, D.C.: Aasocistion for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1977. ED 141 872. EDRS price: IT $0.83; 
plus postage. Paper copy not available from EDRS; order from ASCD, 
225 N. Washington St., Alexandria, VA 22314 ($6.50). 

r 

This publication contains 16 chapters on varioua aspects of 
staff development. Among the topics considered are change strate- 
gies, staff improvement, and teacher training. 

Bents, Richard H., and Kenneth R. Howey. "Alternative .strategies for 
the Delivery of Inservice." Paper presented at the national con- 
ference of the National Council of States on InService Education, 
San Francisco, November 16-18, 1978. ED 164 453. EDRS price: MF 
$0.83, PC $1.82; plus postage. 

The means by which different delivery strategies can be matched 
with or made to accommodate tc different inservice goals are dis- 
cussed in this paper, and a framework for assessing when one deli- 
very strategy is more appropriate than another is provided. The 
framework for planning inservice delivery outlines distinct but 
complementary strategies that focus upon three basic and related 
goals. The first of these goals is to enhance adult cognitive, 
intrapersonal, and interpersonal development as it impinges upon 
teaching effectiveness. The second is to alter environmental 
(school.) conditions that impinge upon teaching effectiveness. The 
final goal is to improve teaching effectiveness directly, espe- 
cially by altering teacher instructional behavior in situ. 



Bishop, LciIm J. PxocmdafM and Pmtfrna for Staff Dtvlopmnt 

PtogxtmSy field teat edition. Athena, Ga. : Canter for Curri- 
culum Inproveaeot and Staff Development , Univeraity of Georgia, 
1975.' ED 163 650. EDRS price: MF $0.83; plus pottage. Paper 
cop/ not available. 

Thrli resource guide suggeste ideas for implementing needs 
assessment, evaluation, monitoring, and planning for ataff 
development programs. It grav out of cpcperiences of 148 Georgia 
achool systems that In 1974 initiated ataff development program*. 
The author maintalna that leadars of ataff development pro grama 
ought to ba abla to conduct a laarnar needs aseessmant, select 
an aducational improvement program, identify naadad ataff com- 
petencies, organize and implement the program, proyide adaduia- 
trative support, and evaluate the program. The booklet preeanta 
a prdposal for making the baaic plan for the ataff development 
project tlso aarve a& the structure for evaluation. Because 
there is of an a gap between identified laarnar needa and the 
consequent instructional program, a procaaa of developing 
increasingly specific objectives and syetem components is recom- 
mended and explained. A detailed outline and chart include step- 
by-step procedures for instituting a staff development program. 

Devore, Paul W. Variables Affecting. Change in Inservice Teacher Edu- 
cation: Final Report* Morgantown, W. Va. : University of West 
Virginia, 1971. ED 070 .764. $DRS price: MF $0.33, PC $6,32; 
plus postage. 

This review of the literature on inservice teacher education 
focuses on two 'points:- (1) tha teacher as an individual in the 
process of change and (2) the variables necessary to promote change 
The introduction describes the purpose and types of inservice 
programs as well as currant practice? and assumptions surrounding 
the programs. Some of the variables discussed are evaluation of 
student achievement and teacher improvement; the design and format 
of the programs; teacher attitudes, beliefs, and involvements; 
selection of schools. The review stresses that variables related 
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to altering inservice teacher education programs art tha sama or 
similar to thosa of any other social organization engaging in change. 
Therefore, tha changa procass Is discussed, identifying such fac- 
tors aa communication, raslstanca to changa, environmental factors, 
changs agents, inhibitors, and facilitators. Tha laat taction 
daala with tha question of evaluation and present* personal reflec- 
tions on inaarW.ce teacher education. References and bibliography 
are included. 

Edelfelt, Roy A., and Margo Johnson, eds. Rathinkin? inMwvlcm Sduca- 
tion, Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1975. 
ED 106 30p. EDRS price:- MF $0.83; plua postage. ( PC not avail- 
able from EDRS; order from NEA Publicationa , Tha Academic Building, 
Saw Mill Road, Waat Raven, CT 06516. \ ' 

.This booklet attempts to foster e better understanding of 
selected problems and Issues in inservice education. Nina chap- 
ters have bean written by aa many authors, presenting ideas and 
recommendations for revitalising inservice education. 

Elfenbein, Iris M. Participant, Instructor, Planner; Pirspmctivs on 

tAe Teacher's flole in inamrvicB Education. Washington, D.C. : ERIC 
Clearinghpuse on Teacher Education, 1978. ED 161 875. EDRS price: 
MF $0.83, PC $3.32; plus postage. 

In an attempt to determine the attitudes of teachers toward 
inservice education and the roles teachers play in it, this paper 
records the personal perspectives of a small group of teachers, 
reflects these views against the literature, and indicates some 
possible directions. 'Conceptual and operational definitions of 
inservice education are provided, and teacher opinions on the 
following topics are presented and reviewed: (1); conceptual pro- 
gram models, (2) incentives and participation, (3) planning and 
implementation, (4) staffing, (5) evaluation, (6) research, and 
(7) funding. A, bibliography is included. 

i 

Firth, Gerald R. "Ten Issues on Staff Development." Educational 

Leadership 35, no. 3 (December 1977), pp. 215-221. EJ 171 496, 
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This article identifies and discusses tan issues related to 
the development and implementation of a staff development affort. 
Tha author not only dlracta attention to ways of planning and 
conducting ataff development efforts more effectively, ha goaa 
on to aak educators to examine tha purposa of staff davalopmant. 
Tha following lssuas ara addressed: concapt (the idea of ataff 
davalopmant aa a continuous, Integral part of tha educational 
process), basic puspose (tha degree of overlap between Individual 
and organizational goals for staff davalopmant), common prlorltlas 
(tha dagraa to which Individual and Inst itutioaal prlorltlas can 
be congruant), strategies (tha dagraa to which approprlata strate- 
glas can Deselected), Inducamanta (tha dagraa to which approprlata 
incantivaa for participation can ba offered), participation (tha 
dagraa to which participation can ba obtained), progress (tha 
dagraa to which continuous progress can ba achieved), incorpora- 
tion (tha extent to which teacher a can use skills and knowledge 
acquired in staff development activities ) , alternatives (alternatives 
to staff development programs), and assessment (the degree to which 
accurate assessment of staff development activities Is possible) . 

Goddu, Roland, et al. "Inservice: The Professional Development of 

Educators." Journal of Teacher Education 28, no. 2 (April 1977), 
pp. 24-30. EJ 163 181. ) 

r ^ This article offers a model for designing an inservire program/ 

^ activity. For each phase in the process ,* the authors offer sug- 
gestions and' caution against possible difficulties. 

Hite, Herbertr-and Kenneth &. Howey. Planning Inservice Teacher 

Education: Promising Alternatives , Washington, D.C.: American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Educrcion and ERIC Clearing- 
house on Teacher Education, 1977. ED 137 229. EDRS price: 
MF $0.83, PC $6.32; plus postage. Also available, from AACTE, One 
Dupont Circle NW, Suite 610, Washington, DC 20036 ($4.00). 

This monograph, consisting of two papers, is designed to help 
analyze and study the broad picture of inservice education. In the 
first paper, a rationale for the present state of the art is given 
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along with a projection for the future.' Differing, but equally 
effective, approach*! to tha inservice aducatlon of taachars ara 
analytad. Factors that determine program purposes and character- 
istics ere discussed. Scenerlos of "three Illustrative inservice 
educetion programs are presented in deteil. In the second paper, 
.a number of basic conditions that need to be considered in plan- 
ning inservice alternatives are considered, and Suggestions on how 
some of these issues, may be resolved are offered. The point is 
made that the "whys" and "hows" of inservice education will be 
understood more cleat ly if they ere examined in relationship to 
^/foreseeable changes in the^ total approech to teacher education 
and school conditions in general. 

Howey, Kenneth R. "Inservice Teecher Education: A Study of the Percep- 
tions *of Teachers, Prpfessors, and Parents About Current and Pro- 
jected Practice." Paper presented et the annual meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association, Toronto, March 27-31, 
. 1978. ED 152 701. EDRS price: MF $0.83, PC $1.82; plus postsge. 
This psper reports the results of a survey on inservice 
teacher education. Three primary groups were surveyed :^ teachers, 
professors, and parents of schoolchildren. There was unsnimous 
egreement between the three groups that there is not enough 
inservice currently provided to teachers. However, there was wide 
variation of opinion on what the best type of inservice program 
might be, who can best implement it* and how it s.hould be financed. 
This study was conducted in three states— Michigan, Georgia, and 
Calif ornia— and included both urban and rural communities , 

Joyce, Bruce R., et al. Issues to Face. Inservice Teacher Education 
(ISTE) Report 1. Washington, D.C.: National Center for Education 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1976. 
Reprinted by the National Dissemination Center, Syracuse University. 
ED 129 733. EDRS price: MF $0,83, VC $3.32; plus postage. 

The Inservice Teacher Education Concepts Study gathered infor- 
mation from educational professionals and policymakers. The result- 
ing information and concepts are presented in this overview of the 
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nature of ISTE and its problems. The general structural problem 
of ISTE^ involves the Interaction of several dimensions: (1) the 
governance syatem, composed of the decision-making structures 
which legitimize activities and govern them; (2) the substantive 
system, composed of the content and process of ISTE, which deals 
with what is iearned and how it is learned; (3) the delivery 
system, including Incentives, inter faces among trainees, trelners, 
and staff, which deals with motivation, access,. and relevance ' 
to the role of the individual professional; and (4) the modal 
system, consisting of the various forme of ISTE, ranging from 
sabbaticals abroad to intensive on-site Institutes. These 
dimensions end their interaction are discussed. 

Pmrctptlons of Profession*!* and Policy M*k*rs. ISTE Report 2. 
Stanford, Calif. ^ Center for Research and Development in 
Teaching, Stanford University, 1977. ED 142 546. EDRS price: 
MF $0.83, PC $9.32; plus postage. 

This report presents the results of a survey of the percep- 
tions of over 1,000 people in the educational field. It deals' 
with such topics as incentive*, satisfaction with inservice, 
* 'governance, perceptions of past experiences, and suggestions for 
future programs. 

Krathwohl, David R. "Inservice Education: Theory, Practice, and Policy. 
Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational 
Researoh Association, Toronto, March 27-31, 1978. ED 152 718. EDRS 
Price: MF $0.83, PC $1.82; plus postage. 

The author looks at the role of the arts and sciences in 
inservice education, touches on delivery systems, considers the 
problem of how to motivate teachers to engage in inservice educa- 
tion, and investigates three approaches to guiding inservice 
programs. Two roles for arts and science are described: first, 
that of enriching teachers* lives so that they may enrich others, 
and second, that of providing a broad background against which 
teachers may view their own specialties. It is argued that non- 
traditional means of delivering inservice education must be 
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utilised, since nny teechere would be hesitant to •nroll in campus- 
based program* «ln which their progress would be rated egelnat that 
of subject specialists. Motivation tachnlquas for Involving 
teachers In inservica courts* Includa combining lnssrvlc* with 
prasarvico education, assessment-diagnosis cantars (with physical 
examinations, ma4t*l/amotional tests, and interviews), and iutegra- 
tlva frameworks In -which tha taachar halps to datamlna parsonal 
development levels and needs.' Thraa prograas of inservice education 
ara examined: (1) a counselor antry approach, describing ma thods 
for easing counselors into fully responsible counseling positions; 
N (2/e modified counselor entry program applicable to tsachera; and 
, (3) a three-stage model of teacher growth proceeding from presenta- 
tionrcentered to interact ion-can tared to pupil-centered activities. 

McLaughlin, Milbrey, and Paul Barman. "Retooling Staff Development in a 
Period of Retrenchment." ffducational Leadership 35, no. 3 (December 
1977), pp. 191-94. EJ 171 491. 

This article, based on tha authors' experiences while doing 
resaarch for the Rand Corporation, idtntifiaa a number of factprs 
which seem to be associated with successful change-agent programs. 
One of these factors, a developmental approach, has six character- 
istics: (f) principals and teachers have both financial support 
and considerable autonomy; (2) continuous training of principals 
is seen as necessary and appropriate; (3) teacher centers may be 
established to attend to teacher-identified needs; (4) standardized 
district programs In which everyone must participate are rejected 
in favor of- individualized approaches; (5) local resource persons \ 
are used whenever possible; and (6) released time rather than 
monetary incentives are used to promote participation. 

Nicholson, A.M., et al. The Literature on Inservice Teacher Education: 
An Analytic Review. ISTE Report 3. Washington, D.C.: National 
Center for Education Statistics, 1976. Reprinted by the National 
Dissemination Center, Syracuse University. ED 129 734. EDRS price: 
MF $0.83, PC $7.82; plus postage. 

Tliis report presents an analysis of literature dealing with 
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general substance, process, end organization of teecher education. 
The topics deslt with are "Varieties of Inservice Teacher Educa- 
tion," "Collaborative Arrangements," "Velue Orientation Toward 
^Teacher Education," "Definitions < f Inservice Education," and 
"Other Issues in Inservice Teacher Education." 

O'Bauion, Terfcy. Organizing Staff Development Programs That Noxk. 
Washington , bl^C. : American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges, 1978/\ED 164 023. EDRS price: MF $0.83; plus postage. 
Paper copy not available from EDRS; order -from AACJC, One Dupout 
Circle NW, Washington>D.C. 20036 ($5.00). 

Guidelines for organising a staff development program in a 
community college are outlined on this booklet. Initially, the 
author argues, sons kind of assessment oust be made to determine 
program needs. Four areas to assess (H. administrative views and 
support, (2) present level of staff development activites, (3) 
institutional and personal/professional needs .N^d (A) interna}, 
and external resources available to the institutiotiv^A statement 
of philosophy for the staff development program should %e developed 
and approved by those for whom the program is designed. The. 
organization of the program must be appropriate to the limitation^ 
and resources of the institution. A wide variety of activities 
mu«it be designed to meet the various needs of all' the constituen- 
cies represented In the institution. Appropriate incentives and 
rewards oust be made available to the participants. An adequate 
level of funding is needed for the successful implementation of 
the program. Finally, there must be an evaluation of the overall 
program, including indications of improvement in the development 
of individual staff members. 

Parks, Darrell L. "Establishing Priorities for Local Inservice Staff 
Development." Paper presented at the summer convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators, Minneapo* is, July 
8, 1978. ED 159 375. EDRS price: MF $0.33, PC $1.82; plus 
postage. 

The author of this paper believes that inservice education is 
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primarily plmMd and justified oa tha bael » of ita co itribution 
to and impact x»cna t&a classroom. Although tha atudenta must 
r attain c sacral, at^f development programs can and nuat concur- 
xancly addreto md relate to other Inatitutional and/or organiza- 
tional goal* and objectives. Insarvice staff develop* nt ahould 
not h* viaws-d a* a perfunctory activity but aa an integral com- 
petent of a hitter, mora'comple* system, and.iLould be viewed 
m * facilitator of change toward achieving program and organiza- 
U<mm davelopaaut goals aa wall aa impacting on ttudant befe;*ior 
and enhancing p*ofe«ei©nal .growth.,, Five factors influence success- 
es development of programs: cooper at lira insarvlce, aducation plan- 0 
ni&g, relationship to tha school rrogram, resources, commitment to 
£re£ts»iona.r development, and regards. Tba astabliahmant of 
priori ties for local insarvice staff development could be based 
on a.compoaite of fiva different varlablea. Thmse Include fnetitu- 
tional goals, anticipated program development jand/or redirection, 
staff performance appraiials, an assessment o^ student development, 
and pe|jeived teacl»r needs. ( * . | 

Rubin, Louis J., cd. Improving fcn-Sarvice Education : Proposals and 

Procedures for Change . Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1971. ED 052 J,54. 
Not available from EDRS; Order from Ally* and Bacon, 470 Atlantic 
Ave. , boston, MA 02210. 

This book offers an overview of the problems of professional 
growth and attempts (1) to provide an understanding of the* organi- 
zational conditions which are prerequisites for professional 
development and (2) "to provide curriculum workers with a deeper 
insight into the connections between a course of study and the 
teacher who translates it into reality. 

Zigarmi, Patricia, et al. "Teachers' Preferences in and Perceptions of 
| In-Service Education." Educational Leadership 34, no. 7 (April 
1977), pp. 547-551. EJ 158 740. 

This article, a report of the results of a survey of teachers 
in every school district in Sour.h Dakota, identifies 21 different 
types of inservice programs and reports teachers' ratings of their 
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uaafulnaia and intara«t laval. Tha authors than analy*a'tha 
conaoo factor* of highly ratad program. Aaoag chaaa quail tiai 
W« (1) focua on now aducatioaal trauda, (2) ralavanca' to 
taachara' intaraats, (3) atructura that allovad cholca, (4) long- 
tan duration ratbar chan onn-day affotts, (5) opportunities 
for taachara to intaract and laarn from aach other, and (6) oppor- 
tunity for taachara to e*ert soma control ovar tha ataff develop- 
ment effort . 



Appendix A 

v 

SAMPLE OUTLINE OF A LONG-RANGE STAFF DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

The outline represented here summarises a long-range plan for 
providing ineerviee activities focused on helping elementary- level 
teachera inatall and uae new curriculum materials,. 

Phase 1; Introduction and Preparation 

Workahopa will be held to increase teachera 1 and principals' 
awareness of the objectivea of the new materiala at each grade level. 
In addition, these workshop* will examine the objectivea of other mate-, 
'rials at each grade, lavel. Awaranesa workshops will be held in April, 
* May, apd June and before school opens the following fall, The following 
staff members will participate: 

— Teachers who will use the new materials. 

—Teachers who have been using the new materials, but who did not 
participate in the field-teat inaervice training program aasociated with 
those materials. 

—Teachers who will use other materials. 

—Principals, 

Phase 2: Assessment of Needs 

This phase will' be devoted to identifying the* skills and assistance 
needed to use the new materials effectively in. order to plan an lnser- 
vice program based on individual needs . At the beginning of the fall 
term, teachers will have the opportunity to use a needs-assessment 
instrument as a tool for selecting which competencies they would like 
t£? see emphasised in staff development activities, so that programs can 
U; designed that allow for variations in learning styles ♦ teaching 
styles, grade levels, and existing resources. {A s^pie needs assess 
raent forta is reproduced an page 82 ) 

?hasg__3 \ Fo .1 low- Up and ?toi ntenance 

Follow-up and anintenance efforts will consist: of four kind-* m 
let it lea : 

— " r mtinuo Phase I *«d ?'has»! 2 activities t *r several v*jars- 
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jv { >jufc?tt t^^ia^^d fife ?»ar gtadkr J 

'i[i«tf#r*c*ftd rftt skill fctojuctt'vF'is | 
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~~ Develop an "implementation tea , Instrument to tr»a«ure how 
v&Xl a, school has implemented the new objectives /md materials. The 
sural* will alao aaeess district support for the program* 
~-As*eaa atijdent achievenent, ( 
•—Form comoLlrteea delrgat'*d 'tj evaluate and improve the program 
and materia] a at each grade level. 



appendix B 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT . PROGRAM ASSESSMENT FORM 

Thia checklist is Intended to offer educators an overview of their 
current staff development activities. It is not intended to be used in' 
a quantitative sense, with a numerical score' being assigned to describe 
each activity- Rather, it is designed to sensitize staff development 
planners to some of the issues discussed in this handbook and to help 
them to assess their existing programs in relation to these issues. 
Because it helps planners identify characteristics of existing progx***, 
this assessment form can also be usec^ to determine goals for improvement 
of staff development activities. 

To use the form, simply place a check in the appropriate column 
after each statement. (Some items have been listed cvice because they 
are appropriate in more than one category.) A key to the column head- 
ings i3 provided below: 

Kev: N » never, S * seldom, ST - sometimes, 0 - often, A - always. 



1. Climate 

T^e district ct*;v.:ral office and/ot board of 
education has issued a policy statement 
supporting staff develdpraent 

Specific persons have boen asn^ed responsi- 
bility for planning and conducting 3taff 
development 

Parr r? u * district budget is specifically 
set sside for staff development every 

n;Jf.f development ia perceived by the i!ora- 
muniv jo a legitimate use ol : school funds 

Diarrict level administrator? support and 
•/art ie ift>ii »» i.n the aiming of 
<4 v v 1 o pm>"' m ?; p r o q r ; w.k ■ ; 



N : 


ST 
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Ichool-level administrators and supervisors 
support and participate in the planning 
of ataff development programs 

Subject-area specialists and consultants 
support and participate in the planning 
of staff development programs 

Classroom teachers support and partici- 
pate in the planning of staff develop- 
ment programs 

Staff development activities are viewed 
as vehicles for building on existing 
skills, not es remediation 

Staff development is viewed as a contin- 
uing process that is an integral part 
of the educational program of the 
district 

Needs 

Data are systematically collected about 
the needs of: 

individual teachers 

department or subject areas 

buildings 

the entire district 

Data about clients' needs are collected by 
means of: 

self -evaluation „ 

evaluation by administrators/supervisors 

recommendations from subject /area 
consultants or specialists 

formal observation 

informal observation 

personal interviews 

surveys/questionnaires 

Assessment: of student outcomes is used to 
identify staff development needs 

Data about atude f outcomes are collected by 
means of: 

criterion-ref t ~enced testa 

a tandard i zed , suit 1 orui 1 1 / normnd to ct a 

i n f o twi I oh » r \»n t. 1 on 



Data from a variety of sources are used to 
establish long-term £'i*ls 

Data from a variety of sources are used to 
establish short-term goals 

Clearly communicated procedures exist for 
clients or groups to express their 
staff development needs 

Staff development activities are focused on: 

installing and using new .curricula 

improving instructional strattgies 

enhancing students 9 and clients 1 self- 
concepts 

Staff development programs are planned with- 
in the context of changing community x 
needs < 

Effective attempts are made to identify the 
individual needs and preferences of 
clients 

Participants have options in the selection of: 
content and focus of activities 
type of activity or strategy 

scheduling and location 

* 

Clients have opportunities for input through- 
out all phases of inservice planning, and 
programs 

Leadership 

Specific persons have been assigned respon- 
sibility for planning and conducting 
st«j,ff development 

Responsibilities and tasks related to staff 
development are clearly defined 

Outside resource persons and consultants 
help plan and conduct inservice programs 

Outside consultants provide training to 
district personnel who will be respon- 
sible for planning awd present inr 
tnservlce programs 

It out 3 ldk? c v ! t ? su 1 1 an t rj • i r u i u vo 1 v u d i n ■* t. . ! \ ! 
dnveloj'wenr. , thev work r'lo'i*-. 1 . lv vJrJi 
»;1K- ■•tj and <ii'JtrRt; rit^ii 



Clitnti art encouraged to >tak« on 
responsibility for planning and 
conducting itaff davalopmtnt 

Clltnts art givtn opportunities to 
r«c«lve ipc?ial training in con- 
ducting lnsarvlca programs 

Building administrators play an active 
rols In planning and conducting staff 
development 

Resources 1 ' 

Fart of the district budget Is speci- 
fically set aside for staff develop- 
ment every year 

The staff development program has access 
to adequate resources in the follow- 
ing areas: 

funds ' 

staff 

facilities 

equipment 

released time 

travel opportunities 

consultation 

community support 

The availability of various kinds of 
resources is considered during the 
inservlce planning process 

The following categories of people are used 
as human resources for staff develop- 
ment: 

classroom teachers 
department heads/supervisors 
subject-area specialists/consultants 
building-level administrators 

district-level administrators 
state-level administrators 
university faculty members 
outside consul tint;? 
c omnmn i t y re $ i den t n 



Content And Strategies 

3 

Broad goals and specific objectives for 
inservice are identified 'on the basis 
of individual and organizational needs 

Longj-range and short-range objectives for 
staff development are clearly stated 

Sufficient time is allocated to accom- 
plish the objectives of any given 
program or activity ' ' 

Inservice. activities are .scheduled at a 
time and location convenient for 
vLients 

Inservice activities provide ample 
opportunities for interaction and 
active learning 

A variety of strategies and activities 
are employed 

The size of the learning group is appro- 
priate to the activity 

Audiovisual and other equipment is 
available and functioning 

Learning materials and resources are of 
good quality and available in suf- 
ficient quantity 

The physical comfort and basic needs of 
clients are given adequate 
consideration 

A schedule of activities is posted and 
followed 

Participants have ample opportunities to 
share ideas and learn from one another 

Participants have opportunities to prac- 
tice what they will be doing ' later in 
the classroom 

Ciieoas have d variety of choices for par- 
ticipation it staff development 
activities 

Inservice programs :ire vtdely announced and 
accurate ly described 



6. 'Incentives 

Previous staff development efforts have 
been successful and well received 

Inservice programs address the express 
and perceived neecls of clients 

Clients are involved in planning and 
conducting staff development 
programs 

Clients have opportunities to assume 
leadership roles or seek pro- 
fessional advancement through 
staff development 

Participation in staff development 
is voluntary 

Specific kinds of inservice programs 
are prescribed by: 

r. • 

state mandates 

district policies 

school-level decisions 

department-level decisions 

certification requirements 

Released time is offered for inser- 
vice participation 

Cxrapensation or compensatory time is 
provided to inservice participants 

Inservice participants may earn 
academic and/or certification 
credit 

Inservice participants may earn credit 
toward increases in salary 

Participants in inservice related to 
new curricula are provided with 
materials that can be, used in the 
classroom 

Staff development programs are planned 
and presented in cooperation with 
professional organizations 

Inservice activities are well attended 
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Informal feedback about staff development 
progrAps is positive and enthusiastic 

Formal evaluation of inservice activities * 
yields favorable results 

7. Evaluation and Follow-Up 

A systematic procedure exists for evaluat- 
ing inservice programs 

The following evaluation techniques 

are used to assess inservice activities: 

survey/questionnaire at conclusion of 
activity 

survey/questionnaire several weeks or 
months after the act-'vity 

classroom observation 

tests of student performance 

self-evaluation via audio or video tape 
playback 

The results of evaluation are used in plan- 
ning future staff development efforts 

The results of evaluation are used to 

stimulate support for staff development 

A systematic procedure exists for providing 
follow-up support to inservica a 
activities 1 

The following types of follow-up support 
are available: 

in-building peer support 

in-building supervisory assistance 

district-levol suppo- t and assistance. 

regularly scheduled c ^.er.ings or work- 
shops ■ 

H hor, line" for requc ting ad hoc 
assistance 

classroom visits from outside, consul- 
tants nr district-leva I specialists 

Participants diu 1 periodical.lv ,?ar*wvea to 
dote mine their ntWs -And u for 
to 1 law-tip ".upnort 
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